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CHRONICLE. 


HE week has been full of speeches, by way 
of preparing, no doubt, for the even down- 
pour of Parliamentary eloquence which begins 
again next Tuesday. On Friday Mr. Goscuen pointed out to 
the people of Dundee, with not less than his usual force, that, 
even if policemen do oecasionally misconduct themselves in 
Ireland, and even if Administrative errors by the dozen 
are committed by “the Castle,” it would still be an act of 
insanity to dissolve the Union. Next day Mr. GoscuEen 
spoke again in Dundee—this time with all the additional 
dignity of position due to his triumphant election as Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University by a large majority over 
Sir Coarces Russert. Mr. Barrour had in the mean- 
time beaten the Earl of Anerpren in the contest for the 
same honour at Glasgow—two facts which appear to 
e that Unionist principles are not losing ground among 
h University men, who, as Mr. GLapsToNe may re- 
member with satisfaction, are not supposed to be drawn 
exclusively from “the classes.”.——-On Friday week Sir 
Micwaet Hicks-Beacu had also spoken at Bristol, and on 
Monday he returned to the charge—this time mainly on the 
question of Land {| urchase—at Netheravon. Mr. Rircme 
en the same day spoke, in the East End, words of wisdom— 
which are badly needed in that quarter—on the Eight 
Hours question.——On Tuesday Lord Hartincron spoke 
at Grimsby ; Mr. Batrovur, at Liverpool, explained how 
difficult it is to get at the truth among a people who, as 
their admirer once said, have every virtue under the sun, 
except that they will lie and will steal. Lord GRANVILLE, 
at Alton, in his nice old way, remarked that Her Masesty’s 
Ministers were not well-bred, or else had they called Par- 
lament sooner that he might have something to talk 
about.——On Wednesday Mr. Batrour again spoke at 
Southport in his best vein, reviewing the antiquity of 
Separatist fictions and the sincerity of the Nationalist 
heroism which is proud of stealing away in an oyster 
dredger when it might have slunk off in an ocean 
steamer.——On Thursday morning were published the 
letters in which the Marquess of Saxispury and Lord 
writing respectively to Mr. HorKins 
and Mr. give their reasons for deciding 
that the Liberal-Unionists must be allowed to continue to 
hold their present share in the representationof Birmingham. 
Each referee impresses on his own side the duty of sacrificing 
party feeling to the greater interest of the Union. On 
Thursday night Mr. Batrour again spoke at Liverpool, 
Sir Henry James spoke at Airdrie, and Mr. Morey at 
Shettield. 
Colonial The text of the Anglo-Portuguese modus 
and Foreign vivendi was published on Saturday last. 
Affair. It was found to contain an important proviso 
to the effect that the mutual promise not to make treaties, 
establish protectorates, or exercise acts of sovereignty within 
the limits of disputed spheres of interest, is only: to come 
into force from the date of the signing of the agreement. 
It thus appears that the recent progress of the South 
African Company will be no way abbscted by the arrange- 
ment.— A broad, the narrow escape of the world from a 
financial crisis has for the moment overshadowed purely 
Political matters. Berlin has been agreeably engaged in 
@lebrating the marriage of the Emperor's sister, Princess 
Vietorta, with Prince Apour, of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
The Nihilist trial in Russia, a sequel to the late trial in 
has ended in the condemnation to death of one woman 
_ td two men, with a recommendation to Siberia in favour 
of the latter, and the acquittal of the two officers implicated. 
a The murder of General Sitiverstorr at the Hotel de Bade, 


Home Politics. 


® may or may not be a Nihilist crime. It is re- | 


ported that a great literary protest against the persecution of 
the Jews is preparing in Russia. M. Srampovutorr hasat 
last succeeded in forming a Cabinet, which, according toa not 
unfamiliar formula, is to strengthen the position of Prince 
Ferpixanp.——In Italy Signor Crispi: has delivered a 
speech at Turin which is an electoral manifesto. After the: 
manner of Ministers in this position, he proves to his own 
satisfaction that all the good of late years is entirely due 
to his Cabinet, while the evil is no fault of his. He insists: 
in particular that the heavy armaments now maintained are 
not imposed by the Triple Alliance. In the United 
States Republicans and Democrats are still making up 
accounts after the last election, and speculating on the 
power and probable course of the Farmers’ Alliance, —— 
Mr. Cuauncey M. Derew has been eloquent again, point- 
ing out as usual the weaknesses of Englishmen, There 
is a report that the Sioux Indians in Dakota have been in- 
formed of the speedy approach of a Messiah who will 
“wipe the whites out.” His name is said to be Joun 
Jounsoy, and he will probably be the cause of a further 
diminution in the number of the Sioux in Dakota. On 
Thursday the Queen of HoLianp was formally invested, at 
the Hague, with the Regency made necessary by the 
health of her husband, In the meantime the country, of 
which Her Majesty is now the official chief, cantinues to 
oppose a determined resistance to the measures which other 
nations are prepared to take with the object of stopping the 
sale of bad firearms and worse spirits to the uatives of the 
Congo valley. 

On Wednesday the Resident Magistrates sen- 

Ireland. tenced Messrs. W. and P. O’Burey, 
; and Ditton to two terms of six months’ im- 

prisonment, without hard labour, each, to run concurrently, 
and Messrs. Datton, Mockier, and Watsu to four months. 
Messrs. Conpoy, Ketty, and the Reverend Mr. 
Humruareys were discharged—a convincing’ proof that the 
Court is at the orders of the Castle. 


On Friday of last week, at a late hour in the 
evening, it was known that the intervention of 
the Bank of England and the house of Roru- 
SCHILD, acting with the help of Her Masgsty’s Ministers, 
had averted what would have been the most ruinous 
financial crisis seen since the Overenp & Gurney crash, 
The house of Barina had been all but overtaken by tliat 
fate which, to the mere non-City man, who looks on, would 
appear to be inevitable by those who dip rashly in South 
American finance. It was saved from ruin in so far that 
a period of grace has been given it by the enlightened 
self-interest of the great London banks, acting in combina- 
tion with the equally enlightened self-interest of the Bank 
of France. The crisis has coincided with, and has partly 
helped to produce, another in the United States [ts 
effect in the River Plate Republics hardly neers pointing 
out, and will certainly continue to be seen, perhaps to an 
unexpected extent, for some time. 


Unless the three survivors of the crew of 
H.M.S. Serpent have more to tell the court of 
inquiry before which they are to appear than 
they have told the reporters, it must be considerel as 
proved that the vessel was lost by an error of navigation, 
the exact nature of which wil never be more than 
matter of plausible guess work. It is extremely unlikely 
that the men can have anything to acd to what is known— 
they being none of them ina position to know how the. 
navigation of the ship was conducted. As is usually the- 
case, the controversy started by the disaster has wandered. 
far and wide. Some naval authorities, we see, not without. 
sympathy, take the opportunity to lament the disappear- 
ance of the “sailing masters.” They were a boly of fine 
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seamen, but, after all, sailing masters have been known to 
make the mistakes which are now committed by navigating 
lieutenants. The theory that the Serpent was lost because 
-she was a “jerry-built” ship has still its supporters. It is 
-certainly not borne out by the facts, as far as they are 
known. On the other hand, it does not follow, as some 
-official persons—even the First Lord has a leaning this 
way, to judge by his h at Bedford on Monday— 
‘have maintained, that her loss by error of navigation 
proves the class to which she belongs to be good. The 
Spanish authorities have shown good will, which it is to be 
hoped may induce them to go further and improve the 
quality of the light on Cape Villano. 
On Friday of last week before Mr. Justice 
Law Courts: Hawkins and Mr. Justice the appli- 
cation to issue a mandamus to compel the Bishop 
-of Lonpon to review his decision not to take proceedings in 
connexion with the St. Paul's Reredos to which he had 
come in the exercise of the discretion expressly given him by 
the law was heard, with the result that the judges differ- 
ing, the mandamus does not issue-——On Monday the 
practically undefended case of O’Smea v. O’Smea and 
ParnEu (STEELE intervening) came to an end in a decree of 
divorce in favour of Captain O’Suza. On the same day the 
jurymen before whom the pugilists SLavin and McAULIrre 
had been tried found, after listening to the arguments of 
the prosecution and Sir Cuartes counter-argu- 
ments, enlivened by a warm eulogy of the art of boxing, 
and after also enjoying the advantage of the Recorder’s 
summing up, that really they could not decide unanimously 
whether the encounter which took place in the small hours 
of the morning at the Ormonde Club was or was not a 
breach of the peace. We shall therefore have to wait till 
next Assizes before learning where the legitimate glove- 
4ight ends and assault and battery begin. A rag and 
bone merchant has persuaded a jury that Mr. Boorn’s 
piety has carried him into libel, and he has in consequence 


- obtained a verdict for 25/. 


The controversy as to the quality of the new 

The Magerine Magazine Rifle, which hes been christened the 
Lee-Sreepy, has not been carried much beyond 

the point at which it was left by the first statements of the 
Times. The “observations” which Mr. Stannore, who 
properly enough declines to enter into a dispute, has felt 
und to make are made by deputy. The Adjutant-General, 
‘Sir Repvers Butter, answers for the Secretary of Stare, 


‘but what he has to say can hardly seem to himself con- 


vincing in favour of the new rifle. Sir Repvers Butter 
does not say that it is a good weapon, but only that it may 


‘become one by the help of time and change. 


The quarrel between Mr. Sranxey, on the one 
side, and the surviving officers of the Rear 
Column—or the relations of those who died— 
on the other, has extended during this week to a size and 
a complexity which make it impossible to deal with here 
as a whole. It must be enough to record certain bare facts. 
On Saturday there was published Mr. Jameson’s defence 


The Rear 
Column. 


-of himself against the charge of deliberately provoking 


murder and cannibalism—of which defence it must be un- 


‘happily confessed that it reveals the existence of an unex- 


spectedly solid basis of fact to the edifice of lies and 
exaggeration, built up and pulled down, and again built up 
by Assap Farran, and imitated or surpassed by others. 
Following this has come the log of the Rear Column, dis- 
cussed elsowhere. Mr. Warp, who promises a fuller state- 
ment, has written to remind the public not to lose sight of 
the fact that Mr. Srantey’s own conduct is still in 


dispute, as it has been from the first. 


On Wednesday a Coroner’s inquest was held 
‘Miscellaneous. on the two children burnt in the fire at the 
Wellington Barracks. The evidence given at 


‘the inquest, and not contradicted by any counter-evidence, 


is not pleasant reading. It appears that the building had 
been reported as unsanitary and unsafe by the officers, and 
that its condition was known by personal inspection to Mr. 


‘Srannore. The jury found that there had been “ culpable, 


“ almost amounting to criminal, negligence on the part of 
“the responsible authorities.” The natural love of a 
Coroner’s jury for wigging a responsible authority has not 
often been better justified by the known facts. —— Mr. Boorn, 
encouraged by bishops and one actor, held a meeting on 
Monday to report progress in his present remarkable 
enterprise—the collection of 1,000,000/. for the pro- 
motion, first of the Salvation Army, and then of 


national prosperity. He has progressed to the extent of 
28,0001, With the love of self-advertisement, which 
the Army what it is,a great parade has been made of . 
letter from Sir Henry Ponsonsy, written by order of Hay 
Magesty, in which Mr. Boorn is thanked for a copy of his 
book, the virtuous appearance of his intentions is acknoy. 
ledged, and approval of his scheme is politely reserved,—__ 
It is announced that the sentences passed on the senigp 
soldiers of the Grenadiers for the insubordination in th 
Wellington Barracks have been remitted. The conduct ¢ 
the battalion since it has been at Bermuda has, §0 thy 
officious announcement says, been particularly good. This, 
though not a reason for showing such premature clem 
is at least an answer to some recent malicious tittle tattle 
——aA good deal of the brilliancy of Dr. Kocn’s sup 
discovery of a remedy for consumption has been taken of 
by the Doctor's own confession that he only hopes it may 
be useful against that disease———Judgment was given jp 
the Bishop of Lincoiy’s case too late for fall comment here 
this week. 
Hunting, football notofa very striking character, 
Sport. racing of none at all, and coursing represent the 
sport of the week. The amendments which it js 
proposed to introduce into the county cricket scheme of 
last August have been published, and will be debated next 
Monday. It is proposed, among many other changes, that 
one match only shall be played for place, and that in case 
of a tie the Cricket Council shall decide—which proviso may 
not work, if accepted, for harmony or for the happiness of 
the Cricket Council. If, for the rest, counties play in an 
equally first-class style, why not call them both first-class? 
On Tuesday Lady Rosrsery died at Dalmeny 
Obituary. after a long illness. Lady Rosrsery would 
have held an exceptional position if only be- 
cause she was a Jewess of a very Jewish family, who 
married a peer of the United Kingdom, and yet did not 
leave the creed of her people. But she was otherwise 
known for her extensive charity, and for the excellent taste 
which caused her, in spite of keen interest in polities, to 
resist all temptation to become a political lady.—Mr, 
Suirtey Hisserp, who died earlier in the week, had been 
long known as an authority on horticulture. 
On Monday the Comedy gave a play by Mr. 
any Grunpy called May and December, constructed, 
not without labour, out of La Petite Marquise, 
On the same night a new play, The Pharisee, by Mr. 
Matcotm Watson and Mrs. LancasTer- WALLIS, was pro- 
duced at the Shaftesbury. On Tuesday Mrs. Lavorny, 
with the help of Mr. Cocniay, and such a company 
of tue better class as is usually collected to play Swax- 
SPEARE in England, began giving a rearrangement of 
Antony and Cleopatra at the Princess’s.——The pub 
lishing season is to the Christmas book. Of works not 
belonging to that class we have only to notice Sun Artists 
Kecan Paut, Trencn, & Co.), a collection of Mrs. 
‘AmERON’s known and admired photographs, with an essay 
by Mr. H. Emerson ; Souvenir of “ Ravenswood” (CasskuL 
é& Co.), a series of drawings of the scenery and groups in the 
play now running at the Lyceum; Mr. Grapstoe’s Jj 
pregnable Rock of Holy Scripture (IspisTer) ; and a singu- 
larly pretty reprint of CartyLe’s Wilhelm Meister, edited by 
Mr. C. K. Sorter, with an introduction by Professor 
Dowpen (Davin Storr). 


O'SHEA v. O'SHEA AND PARNELL. 


E do not know that the most scrupulous stickler for 
the sanctity of private life could demand that the 
case the name of which stands at the head of this article 
should be passed in silence by the press. It might, 
indeed, have been hoped and expected that one great 
newspaper, which has something like a personal q 
with Mr. Parnett, and has been, whether rightly o 
wrongly, worsted by him.in other Courts, would have 
shown a little more of that imity which in 
cases is at least as politic as it is graceful. It may 
a subject for some wonder that some other U: 
should have taken the line which they have taken. But 
mankind is human, and the conduct of the Parnellite party, 
both English and Irish, has been enough to excuse the 
show of a good deal of humanity. It was ostenta 
declared that the proceedings against Mr. ParneLt were 
another Unionist plot, and one of the omniscient, 
omni-nescient, persons who do “ London Correspon 


boasted on the very eve of the hearing that Mr. PaRsmi 
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answer as before the Commission—a somewhat 


bad 98 epoast in fact no doubt, but unmistakable in inten- 
. ‘The conduct of the case was, moreover, as provocative 
of unfavourable comment as well might be. The scandalous 
attempt to drag in the names of other persons whom those 
had every reason to protect and against whom 
not the slightest valid charge was brought, the almost 
imbecile endeavour not to defend the case and yet not to 
jeave it technically undefended, gave handles to the least 
enemy. Of the result we shall say little. To those 
gho touchingly call, and perhaps think, Mr. Parwetn a 
“ man” it must be horrifying enough. To those 
gho like to pose as moral and religious censors, it is no 
doubt a delightful occasion. To these, again, who remember 
Mr. Midshipman Easy’s immortal sentence, “That’s when 
«he’s tried above,” and who do not care to judge sins or 
yices from a standpoint only to be justly taken by those 
who are themselves sinless and viceless, the story may still 
seem not a pretty one. For all the immemorial jokes of the 

and of literature and of anecdote, the situation of being 
«gt the table fed” of the husband, while carrying on illicit 
intercourse with the wife, will always be a grubby and 
grimy one, which must make any man of honour wince and 
feel squeamish, even if he allow himself to be tempted into 
i There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Parvevi 

ienced any particular qualms or wincings, though 
his own situation was even grubbier and grimier than 
ual. He is, indeed, a man of great ability—shown in 
bis Parliamentary tactics, in his use and abuse of the 
natural supremacy of a man of birth and breeding among 
a party of bar-tenders and gutter-journalists, in his dex- 
terous combination of personal characteristics the most un- 
Irish with appeals to the most Irish peculiarities of others. 
But not all kinds of ability carry with them a high and 
honourable spirit, and of such a spirit Mr. Parneit has 
never shown the slightest trace. There was a time, indeed, 
when in the gossip of the subject generous foes thought 
they saw some sparks of this—the time when legend told of 
Mr. ParneELt leaping out of a first-floor window to save a 
lady's fame. But the ruthless hand of Mr. Justice Burr 
has discrowned and disrobed the hero of this myth, and a 
fire-escape is not more heroic than a buck-basket. 


In one respect we find ourselves in complete and half- 
surprised agreement with Separatist rather than Unionist 
cities. It is clearly for the Irish Nationalist party and in 
some degree also for their English allies to say :—the first, 
whether they will continue Mr. Parneti in the position 
ofleader; the second, whether they will continue to recognize 
him as their paymaster or the chief of the mercenaries in 
their pay, if they prefer the latter denomination. If they 
think proper to do so—and it would appear from the Dublin 
meeting that some of them do—we can have very little to 
aytoit. The plea that “Irishmen” have, as such, any rights 
dfdecision that other inhabitants of parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions have not is, of course, absurd ; but though Ireland 
snotanation, the Irish party—Irish and English—isa party. 
Mr. Parnet himself appears to mean to “ stick,” and we do 
tt particularly blame him. It is part of his general policy 
ofbravado, and of treating his party de haut en bas. He may, 
moreover, very justly argue that a cause like that of Home 
Rale, which is scored and scarred all over with the brands 
ofthe Sixth and Eighth Commandments, will not look much 
tglier for a mere brush or singe from that of the Seventh. 
The incident may, indeed, deepen the determination of 
those honest Edinburgh folk who are said to have taken a 
vow that no one responsible for adding him to the burgess- 
wlls of their city shall remain an officer of theirs if they 
an help it. It may add to the perplexities of those hapless 
nd yet not-to-be-pitied Irish Roman Catholic prelates who 

eto deal, on the one hand, with the successor of the 
Apostles, who thinks the Apostles meant what they said, and, 
‘athe other, with such commentators on Apostolic and other 
g as the late Mr. Harris and the living Messrs. 

and Parne... But for the purposes of the agitation 

Wedo not know that Mr. Parwet is a worse leader than he 
"is, nor do we know that his political competence is neces- 
arily affected by his moral delinquencies, The most detestable 
‘all hypocrisies is the erection of a particular fault or 
thes of faults into a political disqualification, while others as 
give, by moral, religious, and even legal standards, do not 
‘unt. And moreover, as we have said already, the ques- 
Mon is mainly, if not wholly, a question for Parnellites and 
generally. If Mr. is still their ideal 

Seatiman” ; if they think that his omission pointedly to 
tinassocia te himself from the scandalous counter-charges 


above referred to is the conduct of a gentleman; if 
more especially they relish the notion of that relationship: 
between political leader and parliamentary aspirant which 
he seems to have entertained and diligently put in practice 
—let them keep him as leader by all means, 

It is more especially foolish in Unionists to demand Mr. 
PaRNELt’s political head in the way in which some of them 
have demanded it, first, because it was certain to cause, and’ 
has caused, a revulsion of feeling in his favour among his 
party ; and, secondly, because it makes it at least open to the 
enemy to argue a weakness of Unionist confidence in the 
Unionist cause. We are not against Home Rule because: 
Home Rulers have been personally the most discredited and 
discreditable party of politicians that even Ireland has ever 
seen—the most destitute alike of ability and respectability. 
This is the fact, but it is not the reason of our opposition 
to Home Rulé. Weare not against Home Rule because 
Home Rulers never won, with a few eccentric exceptions, a 
respectable advocate out of Ireland till they bought part of a 
party with the hope of office—that, too, is the fact, but it 
is not the reason. We are not even opposed to Home Rule 
because the course of the movement has been not only 
accompanied, but furthered and continued in existence, by 
a series of the most abominable crimes ever associated with 
a political faction—that, again, is the fact, but still it is not 
the reason. We oppose Home Rule because, both from the 
considerations of political theory and the experience of 
political practice, it is certain to cause disaster to this realm 
and people, because the theory on which the claim is based: 
is demonstrably unsound and the thorough working out 
of it demonstrably impracticable. These things would not 
be altered if Mr. Swirr McNett behaved like a rational 
being, if Mr. O’Brien wrote classical English, if Messrs. 
Heaty, Harrinetoy, and Repmonp conducted themselves 
decently in courts of law and Houses of Parliament. They 
would not be altered if Mr. PArNe.i were a Josepu who had 
fled garmentless down the fire-escape for a reason as 
different as possible from that which actually led him there. 
A cause is not served by making such confusions as this ; 
it may be nota little dis-served by them. More particu- 
larly is the confusion to be deprecated since it is practically 
impossible for the most sensitive of persons on the point of 
honour to hold a lower opinion of Mr. Parnewt than, if 
they have the faculty of judgment, they must have held of 
him before. It is not more disgraceful deliberately to 
deceive Captain O’Snza than deliberately to deceive the 
House of Commons; and if we are to insist on absolute 
moral laws it will take a subtle casuist to prove it worse to 
live in adultery than for years to “ persist, with knowledge 
“ of its effect, in a system which leads” to murder. 


VAIN PREACHING. 


5; he “ New Journalism ” is cheap, and it is nasty, there- 
fore it is popular. That is, or rather that should be, 
the sum of the sermons, inordinately long, preached lately 
at “The College Historical Society,” in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Mr, Harpy began it ; he was called “The Auditor” — 
probably because he had most to say. On tho same 
principle Mr. Ricuarp Apams, Q.C., talked about “ the 
“‘inn at which Paris and Heven stopped the first night 
“after leaving Troy.” The name of that inn was a 
tedious mystery, he remarked. Most people think that 
Lacedemon, not Troy, was the town which Paris and/ 
Heten eloped from, and everybody knows that their 
first stopping place was the Isle of Cranae. The New 
Journalism, even in Homer's time, was well enough in- 
formed to tell us that interesting fact. As to the New 
Journalism of to-day, why multiply words about it? 
Preaching at it is of no use. The sanguine Auditor de- 
clared that “all rational men abhor its methods.” If this 
be true, the rational men need not buy and read the ill- 
printed, ill-written, ill-conceived rags of the cheap press. 
Unluckily, the very people who are always denouncing the 
hasty and irresponsible tissues of scandal, tattle, and simple- 
silliness are too often seen with examples of the New 
Journalism in their hands. Nature foresaw “what a baby’ 
“ man would be,” and foresaw the New Journalism. When. 
everybody can read, when the least educated and worst bred 
are the largest public, of course the wants of that public will 
be supplied, and even anticipated. It has long been so in 
America; and now that the nidus of the disease has been 
prepared in England, we have the malady. The meaner 
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the mind which has to be amused, the more are “ per- 
“ gonalities” introduced. They are almost always very 
trivial ; they are in many cases absolutely false. There is 
an audience which never dreams of reading an author's 
books, but never tires, apparently, of hearing about his 
dress, his health, his domestic habits. Why people should 
care to hear that Brown the poet, whom they never study, 
‘has an aunt who squints, or tuat he suffers from chilblains, 
is a great mystery. We cannot cure the taste, because 
we cannot comprehend it. We must endure it; no- 
thing is gained by railing at it, nothing by losing our 
tempers. We might as well assure Mr. Auditor, or 
the printer who “set up” his discourse, that aliquid 
sufflaminandus erat is not good Latin. If the public enjoys 
snippets, tiny paragraphs of twaddle, how can we venture 
to dictate to the public? We can only abstain from 
periodicals with names which indicate their contents. These 
may not satisfy a classical taste; but a cursory glance does 
not detect much harm in them. They feebly occupy the 
mind in a brief railway journey underground, and a man 
may perhaps as well read them as the advertisements, at 
least if he is not afraid of injuring his eyes. As to the 
political New Journalism, men have at all times been envious, 
mendacious, scandalous. Now they print what they used 
only to say. Such are the benefits of the printing press, 
without which one at least of the greatest literatures, if not 
the greatest literature, of the world was developed. No 
Government, short of a despotism (to which there are 
objections), can deal with the matter. Nobody can come to 
the rescue of taste and decency, except men who possess and 
exercise these qualities. They may abstain from what is 
bad, may write what is good; example is here the only 
remedy. To all the preachers we may say, “ Do you read 
“ gossiping twaddle and the paragraphs of people who print, 
“not what is true, but what is rumoured?” These 


.physicians must heal themselves first, and then make what 


modest number of converts they may. Professor DowprN 
understands this, and at the gathering he said something of 
this kind. Reformation should begin at home. “ Our duty,” 


_and a very pleasant duty, “is to keep ourselves from losing 


“ touch with the beautiful.” As for the habitual liars of the 


press, “They say. What say they? Let them say” is a 
~wise man’s motto. The Rev. Mr. CarmicnaE. suggested 


the occasional use of a horsewhip. But that would only 
lead to “The editor cow-hided again.” Force has proved 
no remedy in the American form of the complaint. Mr. 
Dounsar Barton was in favour of signed articles. The 
public is not in favour of them ; there is not much hope in 
that direction. The only chance is in “enduring and 


abstaining "—enduring the mendacious tattle, and abstain- 


ing from its perusal. ‘The College Historical Society had 


-better stick to its own business. The advice of Mr. Barnes 


Newcome, as tothe Newcome Independent, should, of course, 
be followed as to newspapers in general—when a good 
chance occurs, “ Damn it, to be down on them whenever we 


* “ see an opportunity.” 


THE WELLINGTON BARRACKS MUTINEERS. 


it was in July last that the public mind was fluttered for 
an hour by the story of a “ Mutiny of the Guards,” and 
vexed for a week by a confused account of insubordination 
at the Wellington Barracks. The scandal happened at a 
bad time. The celebrated Revolt of Labour had broken 
out anew in various places, and had but recently made an 
alarming appearance in the Postal service and amongst the 
Metropolitan Police. The police disturbances were entirely 
unexpected beyond the purlieus of Scotland Yard ; and that 
PE£EL's cool and steady guardians of the peace should take 
to public mutiny gave an ill look to the conduct of the 
Guards. Why they behaved so badly was never made out 
with sufficient clearness; but badly they did behave, badly 
because, even if they received great: provocation, their con- 
duct was unsoldierly ; for they had an acknowledged right 
and a ready means of laying their complaints before the 
higher authorities of the service. We know what followed. 
After formal and anxious inquiry under the bewildered 
attention of the whole country, the commander of the offend- 
ing battalion was displaced and the men were punished. The 
battalion being paraded for reprimand by the ComManDER- 
1n-CutEr, the oldest soldier in every company was then taken. 


- out and sent to gaol, and the rest of the battalion soon 


learned that they were to be dispatched in disgrace to 
Bermuda. The six men selected for special punishment (none 


of the actual ringleaders having been discovered) were sen 
tenced to various periods of imprisonment with hard 
—periods varying from eighteen months to two years, Ay 
outcry was raised in some quarters against the severity 
these punishments and the lack of discrimination in ingies, 
ing them. Our own opinion on this point was clearly gy. 
pressed at the time, and we still believe it sound ; but, hoy. 
ever that may be, one thing seems quite certain, 

these men were deliberately sentenced to punishment, the 
punishment should have been intended. Since they wer 
soldiers who sat in judgment upon soldiers, all the morg 
imperative was the duty of threatening no more than was 
meant. The first point for decision should have been to 
award no punishment that could not and would not by 
carried out to the letter ; and that for reasons of the most 
obvious and commanding kind. If any remission at qlj 
had been given, it should at least have been when the 
greater part of the time had been served. What we now 
learn is that sentences of eighteen months’ or two yeary 
imprisonment, with hard labour, have been entirely re. 
mitted at the end of four months. Why? Because the 
battalion has behaved well in its banishment! It was 
expected to behave well; to have behaved ill would 
have been another offence. Because the six imprisoned 
men have taken their punishment handsomely } 

too, was expected; for it was known when the sentence 
was passed upon them that they were old soldiers, well. 
conducted men, with an understanding of the necessity 
of maintaining discipline in one way or another. There 
is, indeed, no excuse whatever, that we can see, for re 
mitting their punishment, if there was any good excuse 
for inflicting it. Better, and far better, to have sentenced 
a dozen men to one month “on the mill,” with intent 
to keep them at it to the last moment under all cireum- 
stances, than to propound terrific year-long sentences and 
withdraw them before they were half or a quarter carried 
out. If in one sense the conduct of the 2nd Battalion of 
Grenadier Guards was unsoldierly, so in another is the 
conduct of the officers who punished them ; and, in our 
humble judgment, there is not much to choose between 
the wrongdoing when each offence is viewed from the appro- 
priate standpoint. 

There are thoughtful heads at the Horse Guards and 
the War Office, it must be supposed, and some of them 
must occasionally reflect upon the changes that have come 
over social life in England, as those changes may affect 
discipline in a volunteer army. It is certainly a subject 
worth thinking about. Nothing is more obvious than that, 
in the classes from which our soldiery are drawn, the habit 
of obedience, which some call servility, has greatly declined 
within the last fifty years. The spirit of independence is, 
of course, a good thing ; and no one wishes to restore the 
times when a gentleman might cane his haberdasher with- 
out any complaint of “outrage” from the worthy trades- 
man, and when footmen saw no indignity in being cuffed for 
a fault. But it may turn out that they were better times 
for discipline in a volunteer army than we are coming 
upon—times when the ruder outbreaks of insubordination 
are less to be feared than in the violent days of the 
Gezorces, but when the spirit of trade combination and 
pressure by strike conspiracy threaten much more mis 
chief of a sort not so easily dealt with. Of course we 
do not mean to say that the army is actually more 
insubordinate than it was in the forties and fifties of 
the century. There is no reason to suppose anything 
of the kind; for if the men are individually more “im 
“dependent” than they used to be (which independence 
is not always an admirable quality), they are better taught, 
and have probably more of the self-respect that keeps ® 
man io order. On the other hand, however, they have & 
far larger sense of their position as members of a volunteer 
soldiery ; and one most distinct consequence of the short- 
service system has been to limit the idea of military duty 
and obedience. Of old, once in the army was to be a sworn 
servant of king and country for life. Nowadays soldiering 
is one of various means of getting a living ; a temporary 
expedient ; a passing experience ; somethiog that may be 
taken up and dropped in a few years for another occup® 
tion; and so it has become much more like a t 
hiring than it used to be. The natural effect has been to 
bring the army more nearly under the influence of * 
Union ideas, which we have seen at work in that kindre 
service, the Police. That the army has actually come W! 
the influence of Trades-Unionism we neither assert BOF 


believe. A regiment breaks out here and there in the 
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style—as at one of the ports of embarkation the other day 
_and the Guards who are now at Bermuda did seriously 
offend in a different way ; but there is no present reason to 
fear that the Docker pestilence has crept into the army by 
so much as a breath. Nevertheless, we may see plainly 
that it is a-creep over the whole field of labour more or 
fess; and since it has pleased modern wisdom to convert 
the army from a distinct and life-long profession into a 
sort of temporary labour-refuge, with association, lately 
interrupted or soon to be renewed, with the ordinary em- 
loyments of labour, modern wisdom might profitably spare 
some thought for the natural consequences should Trades- 
Unionism of the Docker kind flourish and continue. Mean- 
while, it will hardly do for Horse Guard officials to acknow- 
ledge the dawning of a darker day by playing fast and 
loose with disciplinary law. At any time it would have 
been a grave mistake for a Commander-in-Chief to mete 
out punishment with a great and solemn noise—after long 
deliberation withal—and then to remit three-fourths of it 
upon no explanation that possibly justifies the original 
sentence; but to do so in these days of slackening 
obedience to every kind of authority, every sort of obli- 
gation, is something that might be fairly called deplor- 
able. The belief that an army is an army cannot be 
expected to hold amongst short-service soldiers at the 
Wellington Barracks if it begins to give way at the Horse 
Guards. 


MR. BALFOUR AT LIVERPOOL. 


T Mr. Batrour’s tour in the West of Ireland hardly 
answers the description, it has certainly served one 
of the purposes, of a holiday. In spite of the slight attack 
of illness with which the Curer Secretary was laid up at its 
close, he seems clearly to be all the better for it. He has re- 
turned to his duties on the platform—duties for which he may 
not perhaps have the natural inclination of some other men, 
but which his intellectual alertness no doubt makes not very 
difficult to him— in apparently the highest vigour and spirits ; 
and the National Union of Conservative Associations have 
a the full benefit of his “condition” in the interesting 
brilliant speech which he delivered on Tuesday last at 
Liverpool. One person who has shared but equivocally in 
these advantages is Mr. Swirr Macyei.t, the story of whose 
address to the Cuter Secretary at Dungloe, and his subse- 
quent abandonment by his fellow-Parnellite, Mr. Sweeney, 
was related with infinite humour and gusto by Mr. Baurour. 
The equation between these two patriots is extremely 
difficult to formulate with exactitude; but we can see at 
once that Mr. Swirr Macneiu’s patriotism, when expressed 
in terms of Mr. Sweeney's, would reach a very high figure. 
For when one Nationalist gentleman has to be rebuked for 
his too obstinately irreconcilable attitude towards an Eng- 
lish Minister by another Nationalist gentleman who has 
himself not only been imprisoned for a fortnight under the 
Crimes Act, but has recently presented an address to that 
very Minister in which he “ talked about Picorr and 
“ Hottentots, and Diocenes and Mr. Frovupe,” why, it 
seems certain that the Nationalism of the first Nationalist 
gentleman must be of a very superior quality indeed. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Sweeney, it placed him at too striking 
& disadvantage, as the public now learn for the first time 
from the tragic sequel to the incident at Dungloe. We 
confess for our part that, while we respectfully admired 
Mr. Sweeney's candour and courage in describing Mr. 
Swirt MacneILt’s conduct as “impertinent,” we trembled 
at the same time for his boldness. Could it ever, we 
ask ourselves, or under any conditions, be “ imper- 


_“tinent” on the part of a Nationalist to “slang-whang” 


a Curer Secretary, or if so, could it ever be right 
for another Nationalist so to describe it? The event 
shows that it could not be, or, at any rate, that Mr. 
Sweevey on second thoughts came to the conclusion 
that it was not; for, says Mr. Baurour, “he was com- 
* Pelled that night to drive fourteen miles in a pouring 
mn to Gweedore, and it is presumed fourteen miles back 
, Bain, for the sole purpose of withdrawing the extremely 
ag tpPropriate epithet which, in a moment of undue 
“ Thetorical expansion, he had applied to Mr. Swirr 

Macyerut.” Apart from the humour of this incident, it 


of course, a political significance which Mr. BaLrour 
not slow to enforce. Nothing could have more effectively 
own the true nature and origin of what is called public 
*pinion in Ireland. 


The lccil communities, whether 


Nationalist or not, are perfectly ready to discuss their 
needs and their desires with any man whorfi they know 
is sincerely anxious for their welfare. But no sooner does 
the manifestation of this willingness reach the ears of 
the Dublin wirepullers, than “they immediately send 
“down word that a new kind of public opinion must 
“ promptly be manufactured.” The imprudent Sweeneys 
are abased, and the obsequious Swirt MAcNEILLs exalted ; 
and the Gladstonian newspapers have the effrontery to 
speak of the latter as the exponents of “the wishes of the 
“ Trish people.” 

A better,a more truthful, or, with all its sympathetic 
quality, a more just and unexaggerated, account of the con- 
dition of things in the congested districts has never been given 
than that which the Conservative Unions were privileged to 
listen to in the first of Mr. Batrour’s Liverpool speeches. 
We do not remember, indeed, that any other observer of 
peasant life in the poorest part of Western Ireland has 
ever before set forth, in the Curer Secretary's plain-spoken 
fashion, the alleviation of its lot as compared with other 
forms of indigence in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
The life of the Western Irish cottier, says Mr. Barour, is 
a life of poverty ; it is sometimes a life of extreme poverty. 
But it is not a life of extreme and wearing toil. He works 
hard at intervals, but at intervals only. He,is not a slave 
to “the grinding and heartrending toil which eats the 
“manhood out of a man and the womanhood out of a 
“ woman, before either he or she can earn a livelihood for 
“those nearest and dearest to them.” Neither is it such 
labour as has to be persistently practised from dawn till 
dark, and from year's end, to year’s end by the French 
peasantry. The Irish cottier has not the habit of continuous 
and painful industry which some small holders in other 
countries show: and he has not their skill or aptitude 
either. His system of agriculture is a wretched system ; 
and his mode of pursuing the fishing industry is as bad. 
It is not fit to compare for a moment with the standard of 
Scotch or the best English fishing, or that of the Manxmen 
on more coasts than one. No doubt the Western Irish 
want material appliances, and are badly off for boats; but 
they are just as much or more to seek in knowledge and 
seamanship, things with which it is a much longer and 
harder business to supply them than it would be to provide 
them with craft in the other sense of the word. It 
should never, in fact, be forgotten that the peasant in the 
congested districts of Ireland is both a farmer, a labourer, 
and a fisherman, and that he is a bad farmer, bad labourer, 
and bad fisherman “at that.” We do not deny that he is 
also a proper object of philanthropic effort, and perhaps of 
legislative solicitude ; but we are justified in warning that 
kind of benevolent Englishman who is the favourite prey of 
the Irish agitator, that there are reasonable limits to this 
effort and qualifying conditions to that solicitude; that, 
if this portion of the Irish people is exceptionally wretched, 
they have faults to correct as well as miseries to get relieved, 
and that there is no chance whatever of providing them 
with effectual and lasting assistance, either by legislative or 
private endeavour, unless and uotil they be induced by 
some means or other to co-operate in their own re- 
demption. 

The sentences passed at Clonmel on the defendants in 
the Tipperary conspiracy case form a tolerably apt com- 
mentary on certain observations of Mr. Batrour in his 
later speech at Southport. After a patient, and, indeed, a 
too prolonged hearing, the magistrates found Mr. Ditton, the 
two Messrs. O'Brien, and four of the other defendants 
guilty of the charges of conspiracy preferred against them, 
and sentenced them to various terms of imprisonment 
without hard labour. It was not, of course, to be expected 
that the Gladstonians would accept this decision as in any 
degree confirmatory of Mr. Batrovr’s thoroughly accurate 
exposition of the legal and moral import of the acts of 
which these persons have been adjudged guilty ; but those 
to whom the Cuter Secretary's views of the law and 
ethics of combination commend themselves as sound on 
their own merits will at least have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the justice of the Clonmel convictions. It is 
assuredly nothing short, as Mr. Batrour says, of “a gross 
‘insult to Eoglish working-men to comyare any legal com- 
“ binations of theirs with the illez:] cominations which now 
“ exist in Ireland,” and have been typically exemplified in 
the conspiracy which has brought down this condign 
punishment on the heads of those who have been proud to 
bave participated in it. The one form of combination 
differs from the other by almost every mark which can 
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distinguish a legal from an illegal mode of joint action for 
the attainment of a given end. English workmen combine 
spontaneously and for such objects alone as to themselves 
seem adequate. The Irish tenants, situated like those of 
Mr. Smiru-Barry at Tipperary, combine under pressure 
amounting to compulsion from agitators, and for the pur- 
pose of promoting, not their own interests, but the agi- 
tators’ political ends. English workmen, having formed 
their own combination, prosecute it—or, at any rate, used to 
prosecute it before the days of the new Unionism—without 
interfering with the liberty of others. Irish tenants are 
encouraged, and in fact compelled, to carry out their com- 
bination schemes by, at the best, that sort of interference 
with the freedom of their neighbours which everybody but Mr. 
Giapstone knows by thenameof boycotting; andatthe worst 
by those acts of violence which even Mr. GLADSTONE once 
recognized as constituting the sanction on which the 
efficacy of boycotting depends, It is surely unnecessary to 
carry the repeatedly instituted comparison further. The 
point of it is just as clearly visible to Mr. GLapstonE and 
his party as to any other intelligent man in the three 
kingdoms. It is not that they cannot see it, but they will 
not ; and their dishonesty in ignoring it is just as deliberate 
as that of which Mr. Grapstone himself, as the Ca1er 
Secretary has just pointed out, was guilty when he pre- 
tended to believe the other day that a Parliamentary re- 
turn furnished on, and limited to, a demand of his own 
for information with respect to seven specific cases of 
boycotting, was an exhaustive enumeration of all the in- 
stances of the offence which have occurred in Ireland 
during the last four years. 


THE OXFORD SHOOTING CASE. 


it is to be hoped that we are not falling to or below the 

French level of maudlin sympathy with vulgar crime. 
But the extraordinary outburst of feeling which followed Mr. 
Justice MaTHEw’s lenient sentence upon CATHARINE RioRDAN 
at Oxford is something new in the annals of English juris- 
prudence. The jury would have been perfectly justified in 
finding the prisoner guilty of attempt to murder. For, if 
she did not mean to kill the Master of University, she 
certainly went the right way to secure that object. She 
sent a bullet through his body, and within an inch of a 
vital part. Her counsel, the clever author of Scintille 
Juris, was reduced to arguing that his client intended only 
to frighten Dr. Bricut, not to hit him. In that case, as 
Lord BramMweE.t once observed on a similar occasion, she 
aimed at nothing, and missed it. The theory is, indeed, too 
ridiculous to be discussed. Mr. Darwine cross-examined 
two of the witnesses for the prosecution—there were none 
for the defence—with the object of showing that the woman 
wore gloves, and therefore, one must assume, did not mean 
business. But he only brought out the rather awkward 
fact that she had a glove on her left hand, and none on her 
right. She had thus, so to speak, cleared the decks for 
action and got everything ready. Nor was the stroke un- 
premeditated. A letter was put in from the prisoner 
in which she informed a barmaid at the “ Mitre,” 
where she had been herself employed, that the Bricuts 
had better take care of themselves, that she meant to 
do for them, and that it would not be long before seven 
corpses were carried out of University College. She 
wrote to Mr. Hates, who, she said, had offered her 
marriage, promising to spare him, but threatening to wreak 
her vengeance on the Bricurs. The conduct of Mr. 
Harnes, apart from moral questions, on which too much 
has been said, was not a model of discretion. If he had 
communicated more freely with the police and less freely 
with the reporters of local newspapers, it would have beea 
better for him, and perhaps for Dr. Bricut. As for 
CatHaRINE Riorpay, there has never been stronger evidence 
of cool and calm premeditation than there was against her. 
Yet Dr. Bricur had done her no wrong. He did not even 
know her by sight, and was apparently unaware of her 
existence a very short time before she inflicted upon him a 
serious wound. Her sentence is six years’ penal servitude, 
or less than a third of that passed upon Waurer Haraan for 
shooting two ruflians who had attacked him before and 
might have attacked him again. On this moderate penalty 
being announced, the public, as represented in the Oxford 
Assize Court, hissed the judge. No doubt the public was 


foolish and ill conditioned should be found in any clagg of 
English society. 

The only possible defence for the prisoner was not set up. 
It might have been contended that her conduct was 9 
recklessly wicked as to suggest insanity, that her letters 
were themselves proofs of a disordered intellect, and, jy 
short, that she was not legally responsibie for her acts, |, 
is impossible to believe that such a defence would not have 
been raised in so serious,a case if there had been any 
reasonable hope of sustaining it. That a sane woman who 
very nearly murders an elderly man of blameless character 
because she thinks somebody else has behaved badly to her 
should be treated as if she deserved sympathy is a most 
unpleasant sign of the times. That a judge who does his 
duty in sending her for a few years to prison, and who 
errs, if at all, on the side of mercy, should be hooted in o 
court, is not only indecent, but disgraceful. Mr. Justice 
Matuew may be described as a short-sentence man. He 
has more than once expressed his agreement with the 
opinions of Mr. Horwoop on this subject. But there is a 
limit to judicial mildness, and to have turned Caruariye 
Ruiorpan loose upon society, free to carry out the remainder 
of her menaced revenge, would have been an abdication of 
judicial functions. A few years ago British propriety was 
grievously shocked at the acquittal of Mme. CLovis Hucurs. 
for killing a wretch who had persistently and grossly 
libelled her on postcards and in other ways. Mme. Crovis. 
Hvcves ought not to have been acquitted. But her moral 
guilt was slight, indeed, when compared with Catuariye 
Riorpan’s. The French in their wisdom have abolished the 
practice of judicial summing-up in criminal cases, and 
indeed the right was not so valuable as it might have 
been. When Cartes Sumner, the American lawyer, was 
in Paris, half a century ago, he heard the trial of a young 
man for the murder of his sweetheart. Jealousy was the 
motive, a pistol was the method. The advocate for the 
defence assured the Court that the prisoner, if his life was 
spared, would hasten to prostrate himself on the tomb of 
his victim ; and on that understanding the jury acquitted 
him. Certain people in this country, who seem to have some 
influence with the public, are in the habit of arguing that 
any woman who has been deserted by any man may commit 


any crime of violence she pleases within a reasonable period 
after the desertion. Mr. Haryes swore that he had never 
promised to marry the prisoner, and Mr. Justice MAruew, 
in language which has been wilfully misconstrued, pointed 
out that the seduction of injured innocence had no place in 
the story. Even if she had shot Mr. Harves, CaTHarine: 
Riorpay’s admirers would not be admirable ; as it is, they 
are simply disgusting. 


THE LIBERAL PERE PRODIGUE. 


is something touching in the remonstrances 
which Lord Hartineton addresses to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and in his efforts to convert that pére prodigue of the 
Liberal party from the licentiousness of his politically pro- 
fligate old age to the gravity and stillness which marked 
his demure and virtuous youth. M. REnay, in an autobio- 
graphic reminiscence, expresses a regret that as a young man 
he was so good. He would feel happier now if he had 
something to reproach himself with. He neglected pleasure 
while it was still pleasant, and finds it difficult to atone 
for forfeited chances. Mr. Guapstone abstains from use- 
less regrets. With characteristic energy, he is making up now 
for half a century’s missed opportunities of demagoguism 
and anarchy. The very idea of law and order as things 
in themselves entitled to respect shocks him. He has 
become the apostle of lawlessness to the Irish people. 
The work is one of supererogation. In the old phrase, 
he is preaching to the converted. Lord HarrineTon 
is naturally grieved by these aberrations of Mr. Gap 
sToNE’s venerable but frisky age, and endeavours to sub- 
due and calm him. In his speech at Grimsby on Tuesday 
Lord Hartincton returned to Mr. declara- 
tion that the Irish people ought to hate the law. Mr- 
GLapstoxe went on to say that he did not advise them 
to break it. The position of the negative in this sentence 
ought to be noted. Mr. GiapsTong, far from advising, 
still less urging and entreating, the Irish people not % 
break the law, declines to advise them atall. He is content 
to urge them to hate it. He knows that when he has 
excited this passion, all the mischief which the 


badly represented. But it is lamentable that people so 


enemy to Ireland can devise will follow. Out of the fulness 
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of the heart, not merely does the mouth speak, but the 
prain contrives and the hand acts. Mr. GuapsTonE is very 
well aware that, in telling the Irish people to hate the law, 
he is prompting them to resist it, though he cautiously 
disclaims advising them to do so. Hatred of the law is an 
emotion directed rather to an abstraction. It is difficult to 
hate an Act of Parliament, so many printed pages in the 
Statute Book, 50 & 51 Vicrortia, c. 20, or any other. 
Therefore Mr. GLapstone makes a series of steps from 
things to persons. Hatred of the law is identified with 
hatred of the administration of the law ; and hatred of the 
administration of the law is not easily convertible into 
-will to its administrators. Mr. GLapstTone points the 
moral of his speech when, after declining to advise the Irish 
ple to break the law, he expresses his surprise that they 
not do so. It is to him “perfectly wonderful that the 
“breaches of the law are not in Ireland infinitely more 
“ numerous than they are.” Mr. Gasnrorp, sitting on the 
house-top and complaining that there are fewer incendiary 
fires than he thought to see, was perfectly intelligible to 
Maypole Huan. 


We do not charge Mr. Guapstove with regretting the 
rarity of outrages in Ireland and endeavouring to multiply 
them. We do not accuse him of knowing the meaning of 
bis own words, or understanding what they will suggest to 
many of those in the disturbed districts of that country who 
will read them or hear them read. It is not our business 
to accuse him of crime, or to acquit him of ordinary com- 
mon sense; but Lord Harrineron’s translation of Mr. 
GtapsToNE’s words into the meaning which a Tipperary 

nt is likely to give them is obvious, and we fear in- 
evitable. ‘Is it wonderful,” he asks, “if a member of the 
“National League in Tipperary should say, ‘ Mr. GuapsTone, 
“an ex-Prime Minister and the leader of a great party, tells 
“‘as that we ought to hate the law ; we see before us the 
“‘ ministers of the law in the persons of the constabulary, and 
“¢if I break the head of the first constable I meet, Mr. 
“*GLADSTONE only says he is surprised I do not do it more 
“‘often’?” The fact that the Irish peasantry are ‘not pro- 
voked to the outrages which Mr. GLapstone vainly looks 
for suggests a doubt whether, after all, they do hate the 
law as much as he thinks they ought to do; whether there 
is not in his mind some little confusion of persons, he 
transferring to them the hate which inspires him towards 
the law and its administrators, from the humblest constable 
toMr. Batrour; and whether he hates it, not because ‘it 
vokes to outrage, but because it checks outrage. Lord 

ENCER says that it is on the ground of the illegality and 
violence that prevail in Ireland that he advocates Home 
Rule in Ireland, For the same reason, he might advocate 
Home Rule in Newgate,and the appointment of Mr. Cuarves 
Bates and Mr. Joun Dawxuys to police magistracies. With- 
out doing more than commend in passing this parallelism 
to Lord Speycer’s reflection, we may point out that if 
violence and illegality are the strongest arguments for Home 
Rule, those strong arguments are, under Mr. Batrour’s 
administration, becoming weaker every day. The ground 
on which Lord Spencer stands is slipping from under his 
feet. If this be Mr. Grapstone’s view, too, it is easy to 
understand his apparently indignant surprise that outrages 
are so few, and his demand—for such it seems—for more 
ofthem. We know that the connexion between Clerkenwell 
geoland Irish Disestablishment was somewhat closer than 
that between Tenterden church steeple and Goodwin Sands. 

The fact is that the great majority of the Irish people 
feel that the existing law, as administered by Mr. BaLrour, 
Pretects them from outrage, and even some of those who 
would be driven into crime by greater impunity are 
doubtless at the bottom of their hearts glad to be pro- 
tected from themselves. The criminal disposition is fostered 

criminal action, and in stopping the external act 
internal feeling is weakened. Lord Spencer, in a 
Well-intentioned effort to defend Mr. GtapsTog, says 
that the men who denounced capital punishment for 
sheep-stealing might have been accused of inciting to 
hatred of the law. If any Mr. Guapstone of that day 
had called a meeting of sheep-stealers, and expressed to 
them his opinion that sheep-stealing was, in the cir- 
‘umstances, the most natural thing in the world, and 
his surprise that so few sheep were stolen, the parallel, 
h not complete, would be nearer the mark. Of course, 
p-stealers hated all laws against sheep-stealing, and the 
advocates of a milder than the capital penalty did not excite 
ent to hatred of the law, but to a rational disap- 
Proval of it. Mr. Guapstoye’s hatred of the law as it is 


administered in Ireland, and of those who administer it, is 
of a very different character. It must be accompanied by a 
very vivid hatred of the law which he set up .ih Ireland, 
and of himself as administering it—or it would be, if Mr. 
GLADSTONE were any one but Mr. Gurapstoxe. Lord 
HartIncTon is, on the whole, correct in saying that, among 
the long line of Liberal statesmen, from Fox and Grey to 
Patmerston and Russert, there has been no example till 
Mr. Guapstone’s time of incentive to hatred of the law and 
apology for the breach of it. The record of Whig statesman- 
ship is not, however, quite so innocent as Lord Harrrneton 
supposes. Fox and Grey, in particular, occasionally laid 
down very doubtful doctrines. Fox, for example, declared, 
and Grey echoed him, that obedience to such a measure as 
the Treasonable Practices Act of 1801 was a question not 
of duty, bat of prudence. Fox was by no means the most 
scrupulous of politicians, and Mr. GLapstoxe’s position 
would not be much improved if it could be shown that he 
had made a rule of Fox’s exceptional lawlessness. Grey 
learned in age that guarded and sober wisdom which Mr. 
Grapstonr’s old age has unlearned. If Fox and Grey had 
ever administered a system of coercion tenfold more severe 
than that which they denounced, they would have added 
the reproach of hypocrisy to that of recklessness. From 
that shame they are free. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND JERRY BUILDERS, 


UDGMENT for two thousand pounds odd is rather 
e¥ a mockery when obtained against a bankrupt firm. 
The London School Board, however, had some reason for 
proceeding against Messrs. Watt Brothers to the utter- 
most farthing, if only as a discouragement to reckless and 
scamping contractors in the future. But the reputation of 
Messrs. WALL is not the only matter at stake. If this case 
is a fair specimen of the way in which the School Board 
conducts its business, the unfortunate ratepayer may well 
protest against the ducks and drakes which are made of 
his money. The story is rather an old one, beginning in 
the year 1884. It has not, however, lost its interest, 
because, for all that appears in the evidence, precisely the 
same course of procedure may have been followed ever 
since. Even two general elections may have left the 
Architect’s Department pretty much as they found it. 
According to the narrative presented by Sir Henry James, 
not seviously contested by the defendants’ counsel, and 
ultimately adopted by the jury, the Board employed 
Messrs. WALL six years ago to build the Kilburn Lane 
schools at a cost of rather more than seventeen thousand 
pounds. The schools were built within the year, and in 
August 1385 the architect gave his certificate. In 1888 it 
became necessary to repair some pipes under the play- 
ground, and then a somewhat important discovery was made. 
Under the contract the defendants should have provided “a 
“ six-inch layer of hard, dry, well-rammed débris.” They 
had actually provided two or three inches of clay ashes and 
burnt ballast. This unpleasant disclosure naturally led to 
further investigation, with results not creditable to Messrs. 
Watt. It turned out that “inferior mortar and concrete 
“had been used, that mortar had been substituted for 
“ cement, that drain-pipes had been improperly joined, and 
“that in the foundations the lower strata of cement were 
“ soft, and not of as good quality as the upper strata.” 
Similar defects were unearthed elsewhere, and, in short, 
the whole work had been abominably scamped. It is diffi- 
cult to speak in measured language of such conduct. In 
order to increase the profits of their job these tradesmen 
were willing to risk the healthiness, and even the stability, 
of the structure, at what possible cost to the children any 
one can imagine for himself. It is a subject for some 
some satisfaction that in this instance, at all events, the 
policy of shoddy has failed. Mr. Cartyxe did not live to 
see the existence of jerry-building in his favourite middle 
ages demonstrated at the restoration of Peterborough 
Cathedral. But even medixval example cannot justify the 
Messrs WALL. 

It is only fair to say that the defendants had an answer, 
although Mr. Justice Day ruled it to be insufficient. They 
said that all they had done was expressly sanctioned by 
Mr. Coompes, an Inspector in the Architect's Department. 
Mr. Coomsss is dead, and could not speak for himself. But 
he was not the architect, and Mr. Justice Day held that 
Coomzs had no authority to allow any deviations from the 
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original contract. Mr. Rosson, the late architect, denied 
that any such permission was given by him. But, of course, 
if Coomses said what is attributed to him, his acquiescence, 
however informal, or even culpable, does in some degree 
modify the moral responsibility of the contractors. The 
ition of Mr. Rosson was a strange one, or at least would 
npn if a public body were not concerned. He stated, 
in cross-examination, that he “had never personally visited 
“the schools until they were completed, and then only to 
“ gather ideas for future schools, and not to examine the work 
“ done; but he had given his certiticate on the report of 
“ others.” Thus, the only person who examined the schools 
had noauthority, and the only person who had authority did 
not examine the schools. There was, however, a Clerk of the 
Works, and his evidence may be commended to the notice 
of Londoners. He was supposed to be in charge of the 
Kilburn Lane Schools. But then he was also—so elastic 
is hypothesis—engaged with seven others, the result being, 
as he ingenuously confessed, that “these schools were prac- 
“ tically without supervision.” “ He did not see much of 
“what was going on; but when he had a chance he ex- 
“ amined anything which might be going on.” “ He kept 
“adiary for the Board, but there was not much in it.” 
“ When the playground was being rolled he was occupied 
“ with another school.” These are precious fragments from 
the testimony of Mr. Jerrersoy, on which the judge com- 
mented with proper severity. Mr.Justice Day was perhaps 
a shade too lenient in his criticism of Messrs. WALL, whose 
misconduct cannot be condoned by the deticiencies of the 
Board. The only person to do his duty was the solicitor 
who drew the contract, and who carefully stipulated that 
the architect’s certificate should not exonerate the defendants 
for the consequences of any “ wilful deviation.” Consider- 
ing what the architect’s certificate was worth, the insertion 
of these words, described by Mr. Justice Day as vague, was 
most judicious, But with this exception there is not much 
comfort to be derived from a shameful record of glaring 
mismanagement and incompetence. ; 


THE AVERTED CRASIL 


ik is recognized by the whole world (Frenchmen certainly 
not excepted) that if France did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent her. But if this truth could ever have 
been questioned, the questioning could not survive the 
priceless comments of some French papers on the recent 
transaction between the Banks of France and England. 
That transaction, creditable to both sides, was of the very 
simplest kind. On the one hand, the Bank of France keeps— 
esta | from political reasons, partly because the instinct of 
oarding is of the genius of the nation—an enormous 
reserve of gold. For most of this gold it gets no interest, 
which is the drawback of the “stocking” system. On the 
other hand, the Bank of England keeps a small (some of us 
think a much too small) reserve of gold, which is due partly 
to current commercial theories, partly to legal arrange- 
ments, partly, as in the other case, to an Englishman’s 
habit of never merely hoarding what he can venture. 
But the Bank is quite willing and more than quite able 
to pay the necessary interest for the loan of some of the 
other bank’s gold. Further, it is not in itself in the very 
least obliged to ask for any loan ; its own credit is not 
menaced ; it could at any moment obtain the necessary per- 
mission to relieve itself from statutory stringencies. These 
things being so, a great firm, one of the greatest in Europe, 
is in difficulties. 1t is quite certain that if it comes down 
a terrible contre-coup will be experienced by foreign Ex- 
changes, and not least by that of Paris. The Bank of Eng- 
land steps in, and to enable it to do so with greater effect the 
Bank of France lends on its own terms, and with the best 
security in the world, a certain portion of its hoard. It is ex- 
cellently done ; it deserves the credit which ‘is due to all acts 
of good feeling, not least, but possibly most, when they are 
also acts of good sense. It is only a pity that it should be 
brought into discredit by such absurd rant as that in which the 
Temps and other (not all) French papers have been indulging, 
and we condole heartily with all sensible Frenchmen on the 
disgust which they must feel, and have in some cases ex- 
pressed, at seeing a piece of simple business between com- 
rades treated as a revanche for 1870, and no one knows 
what else. 
As for the morals of the matter, they shall be cut as short 
as possible. We observe reflections on the wicked “ bears.” 


B:tween your “bear” and your “ bull,” there is mighty little 


to choose ; and as for the “ bear” who is really wicked—the 
seller of stock which he has not got that he may buy stock 
cheap—there is a remarkably short and easy way with him. 
The holder has only got to hold in order to bring 

“ bear” to confusion and smarting of paws ; if the holder 
has the pluck and the money to buy as well as hold, the 
entire skin of the “ bear” will soon adorn his wi or 
may be traded with profit. Speaking more seriously in form, 
but not in sense, we wish we could hope that the tremendous 
lesson which a certain modern kind of financing hag re. 
ceived would be effective. If it had not been for the up. 
told loss and suffering to individuals which a real “crash” 
would have caused, it might almost have been better that 
the lesson had been even sharper. There is nothing abso. 
lutely new in this world, but it is certain that the particular 
form of financing which has brought Messrs. Barn near to 
destruction is, at least in scale and in degree, novel. In the 
oldest days of all, a great financial house directly lent money 
to States and monarchs. Most probably (indeed, almost 
invariably) much of the money it lent had been lent it by 
other people, but the double responsibility was clear and 
distinct. More recently the system of placing loans enabled 
the borrower to come directly, or almost directly, in contact 
with the real lender, but it was necessary for some one 
to bring them together, and the great financial house 
acted, with profit, and not without honour to all par. 
ties, as go-between and received its fees for the office. (Of 
late an entirely different system has set in. The 
house still accepts the “emission” of the loan for State or 
private company ; but whether the private investor takes it 
up or not depends upon the gods and the goddesses, some- 
times on the goddess Laverna. What with “ underwriting,” 
and with retention of unissued scrip on the credit of the 
issuing house, not even the market-price is, except in times 
of panic, any guide to the real value of any security. In 
good times this may do no harm. The loans quietly, if not 
quickly, spread themselves, and the prices find their 
level. We have just seen what happens, or might hap- 
pen, in bad times. For the South American States directly 
affected, for those concerns in them which have back- 
bone, and for the investors in those concerns who can 
wait, things may not be so bad. Unlimited credit is 
as bad for a State as unlimited drink for a man; and 
Argentina and Uruguay have a vast amount of pro- 
ductive expenditure, which is certainly expended and 
which they had better make productive before they expend 
any more. As for English finance, it requires periodical 
lessons, and it has got one. A great deal of money may some- 
times be made by pure luck ; but, asa rule, it requires brains 
to keep it, and resolution to leave off making it when 
making becomes risky. If it were otherwise, commerce and 
finance would be the mere gambling which they are some- 
times charged with being ; and mere gambling, except as 4 
very occasional pastime, is not good for man. 


ALL IN THE DARK. 


é eee most interesting incident of the Exeter Hal? 

meeting in aid of “General” Booru's appeal for a 
million and thirty thousand a year was the reading of the 
subscription list, and the reader’s comment upon it. Mr. 
Boorn’s speech was made up of the vaguest declamation. 
He threw not one single ray of light upon the unfathomed 
darkness of his scheme. He held, he declared, the biggest 
umbrella in England, as if the bigness of the umbrella were 
the most convincing argument in favour of the value and 
reasonableness of the scheme it covered. The whole per- 
formance, indeed, both with regard to the performer and 
the public's share in it, was ludicrously like that of a 
medicine man at a country fair. Mr. Boorn’s call for a 
“ miserable million,” and thirty thousand a year, resulted 
in a list of subscriptions amounting to a trifle under forty 
thousand pounds. ‘This financial result Mr. Booti con- 
sidered “‘a little disappointing,” and perhaps it is, when we 
compare these promised sums with the promises with which 
Mr. Boorn has baited his book. Some of the subscriptions, 
too, like Mr. BaNcrorr’s, are offered on exceedingly stiff con- 


ditions. The subscribers, so far, have little or nothing to say of 


thescheme. They express the most childlike confidence in 


| promises of Mr. Boorn. Even Sir Epwarp CLaRks has 


subscribed, just to show his confidence in the “ General 
Now, as Mr. Boorn is determined that the working of 
scheme should rest with the Salvation Army, it is 0 
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reasonable that those who require some guarantee that 
their money shall be well spent and wisely invested should 
uire some more solid grounds for confidence than Sir 
Epwarp Ciarke’s subscription. What virtue is there in 
the Salvation Army that it should be separated from all 
other profoundly philanthropic institutions, and its vaguest 
statements accepted as gospel ? To work in the dark is surely 
not the best way of dealing with “ Darkest England.” When 
Mr. Luewe.tyn Davies some few years since endeavoured to 
etrate the obscurity that veils the operationsof “General” 
, he received no assistance from the Salvation Army. He 
challenged them to produce evidence of their good work, and 
there wasno evidence produced. The letterof the Rev. Henry 
A. Mason supplies thecredulous and uninstructed public with 
some very striking facts as to the supposed ubiquity of the Sal- 
vation Army. Mr. Mason isthe vicar of anextremely poorand 
populous parish in the East End of London. Not only 
does he know the East End, but he is not above defining 
the nature and extent of his knowledge. The experience 
of an English clergyman, who has studied life in the East 
End for sixteen years, can scarcely be less valuable than 
that acquired by Mr. Boorn during forty years in “the 
Wilderness.” Mr. Mason thinks there may be “ Salva- 
“tionists” in East London, but they are imported recruits, 
not natives. In his own parish he does not know of a 
single member of the Army, though he has something to 
say of the labours of another army—the Church Army— 
under Mr. Caruite; whose plan of work, he declares, 
corresponds pretty closely with Mr. Boorn’s scheme. If this 
is the case, Mr. Boorn’s sympathy with the regret he ima- 
is felt by some of the clergy that the “ Darkest 
“England” scheme did not originate in the Church of 
England was somewhat superfluous, though doubtless very 
kind. As we remarked when dealing with Mr. Boorn’s 
book, there are many old and familiar features embodied in his 
ge scheme, yet we are scarcely prepared to accept 
. Masoy’s account as a literal description of Mr. 
Canuite’s work. The “Farm Colony,” the asylums for 
“ moral lunatics,” and the rest of the impracticable propo- 
sitions of Mr. Bootn, are surely not now in full working 
order under the direction of the Church Army. 


The Bishop of Beprorp, whose sensible protest against 
the craze for “free food” is admirably relevant to the 
situation, entirely supports Mr. Mason’s testimony to the 
unostentatious eflicacy of the parochial system in the East 
End. The 1el'ef of the East End by “General” Boorn’s 

expedition would be exceedingly like the relief 

of Emmy Pasna. The clergy are doing their work, and 
are quite prepared to go on with it. They do not want 
to be relieved of their work, any more than Emin 
Pasna did. They do not wish to see their labours 
disorganized by an invasion of amateur philanthropists. 
The Bishop of Beprorp, though he does not chatter about 
dark forests and wildernesses, probably knows the East 
End far more thoroughly than Mr. Boorn. He does not 
discern any “way out of it” in demoralizing offers to 
everybody of free food, free shelter, and work—for those 
who care to work. Until Emr Pasna’s people heard 
rumours of Mr. Sraney’s intentions there was no (iscon- 
tent among them, and it is not clear that there was mutiny 
among his soldiers. No imagination is requisite to picture 
the results that would ensue from the establishment of Mr. 
Boorn’s seductive “ City Colony” in the midst of a popula- 
tion already congested to the uttermost. There would be 
an enormous immigration to London of the destitute, and 
with them a prodigious inrush of the idle, the vagrant 
class, and the won’t-work-at-all class. Mr. Boon has deter- 
mined there shall be no discrimination of the applicants 
for free food. Everybody who applies shall bs fed, clothed, 
sheltered, and experimentally set to work. The work, too, 
18 to be specially created for the vast multitude. All that 
. promises in connexion with this novel scheme 

of colonization is that those who will not work, after suffi- 
cient trial, are to be turned adrift, and if they persist in 
their sad obstinacy, they are to be locked up as “moral 
“lunatics.” Such is the first stage of Mr. Boorn’s great 
scheme ; and if it does not supply every thinking person 
with a perfect illustration of what its designer calls 
chaotic charity,” we should despair of conceiving one 
more convincing. At Exeter Hall Mr. Boorn refirred 
triumphantly to his undisputed facts. Now, as his figures 
must be included among his facts, we have assumed their 
“curacy in our estimate of the probable results of his 
seductive offers of free food to everybody. The illustration 
of “chaotic charity ”—we thank Mr. Boorn for that phrase 


—is drawn from his own book, and based on his own estimate 
of the destitute. Nor do we for one moment dispfte that it 
would be in his power to attract a multitude to his “ City 
“ Colony,” and then to point to the crowds besieging his 
free larders and kitchens, his clothes-stores and shelters, as 
evidence of his success. Such expectations as these—and 
they are the only tangible expectations that Mr. Boorn’s 
book suggests—are ridiculously incompatible with the beg- 
ging of a million and thirty thousand a!year of the charit- 
able public. The only answer Mr. Booru has condescended 
to make to those who require a sufficient guarantee that 
the money subscribed will be applied absolutely to the 
objects of his scheme is to refer them to the published 
accounts of the Salvation Army, and to appoint himself 
sole trustee. That he should be trustee for so enormous a 
fund may appear eminently natural and proper to members 
of the Salvation Army. It is, pleads Mr. Boorn with ex- 
quisite inconsequence, the “custom of the Army”; but it 
is a custom that no man in his senses would dream of 
honouring when his own property or that of his friends is 
to be invested. 


THE BIRMINGHAM DIFFICULTY. 


N& often, we should imagine, have two party leaders 
had a more awkward business to go through than 
that which Lord Sacissury and Lord Harrineron at 
last discharged by the letters published on Thursday morn- 
ing. Perhaps in strictness we should not say two, for 
Lord Hartinetoy’s part was far easier than that of his 
colleague in the arbitration. He had only to stickle for the 
letter of the agreement on his own side, and then counsel 
generous interpretation of it by his followers as a matter of 
grace. This is distinctly the beau réle, and though it is 
rather astonishing what difficulty some people seem to find 
in playing it, it is always a telling one in the hands 
of a moderately competent player. Lord Sa.issury’s 

was in a sense equally beau, but it was much 
more thankless. We do not ourselves see how he could 
have come to any other cenclusion. The agreement, wise 
or unwise, was formal and clear enough, and though it 
might be repudiated, it could not be evaded. That the 
working of it presses hardly on the Conservatives in the 
present, and threatens their party interests very seriously 
in the future, is quite true. Whether in any particular 
division besides the one held by them the Tories could fight 
for their own hand with any success is a point, we believe, 
disputed between local authorities. It is not disputed that 
any plan of scrutin de liste, or some modification of the 
Hare system, allowing minorities to be lumped, would give 
them a very considerably larger share of the representation 
than that which they have. Worse than this, there can be 
no doubt that, as is urged by the local leaders, the present 
arrangement is not only unfair, but likely to be exceedingly 
prejudicial to the party. It is asserted—and, making 
allowance for sanguine exaggeration, it does not seem 
wildly improbable—that when the Gladstonian split took 
place Conservatism was within, if not exactly measur- 
able, at least guessable, distance of getting on at least 
even terms with its adversaries; it is certain that im- 
mense advances in this direction had been made. But it is 
quite vain to expect such advances to be continued if the 
present compact subsists. There is scarcely one voter in a 
hundred who has such reasoned and abstract devction to a 
particular set of political principles as will make him con- 
sent to be practically effaced from all share in the repre- 
sentation for an indefinite period. The arrangement, there- 
fore, not only gives an undue present, but a still more undue 
future, advantage to the Liberals. Still, an arrangement it 
is; and we agree fully with Lord Sa.ispury that the Tory 
word must be the Tory bond. 

Lord Hartineton’s letter betrays a full consciousness 
that, as Cuaucer’s Scholar says, “‘ some easement the law 
“ decreeth them” who are so hardly treated, and we com- 
mend his words to the very serious consideration of the 
Liberal-Unionist leaders and managers, not merely at 
Birmingham, but throughout the kingdom. The ve 
been, not only in this but in other cases, treated with 
the most scrupulous fairness and with the most generous 
consideration by their allies. In Parliament they have 
responded loyally enough ; but have they done so out of it? 
It isas nearly certain as anything can be that only the 
other day they lost the Eccles election either by lukewarm- 
ness or positive desertion, and a great majority of the losses 
of the Government in the bye-elections have been undoubt- 
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edly, if less demonstrably, due to the same cause. It has 
been very rare indeed for the Tories to fail in giving loyal 
support to Liberal-Unionist candidates, very common in- 
deed for Liberal-Unionists to fail in supporting Tories. 
Now this inequality, to put no high-flying considerations, 
can have only one result, the extinction of the Liberals 
proper as a party. Their conduct may damage the Tories 
for a time, but Toryism is founded on an undying principle, 
and will recover itself. The most that Liberal-Unionists 
can hope is to keep their position till the temporary aberra- 
tion (or, rather, abduction) of the other section of their 
party ceases. If they themselves once go under, they will 


not reappear. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


— have brought the late and present Chief Secre- 
taries to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland into rather 
curiously frequent collision during the last few weeks. They 
have scarcely recovered breath from their “ gentle and joyous 
“ passage of arms” over the Tipperary case when they are 
respectively called upon to “star” at the two great party 
meetings which have been held this week, the one at Liver- 
pool, the other at Sheflield. It must be admitted that the 
renewal of the tourney was provoked by Mr. Mortey—a 
circumstance which, no doubt, indicates a consciousness of 
having been unhorsed on the former occasion, and a chival- 
rous desire to retrieve his fortunes in the lists. The romance 
of the adventure, however, suffered somewhat from the fact 
that the knight professed to be doing battle under the 
name and in the cause of somebody else—to wit, his revered 
leader—so that, if he is again overthrown, it will, we 
suppose, be that “ noble and intrepid veteran” whom 
we shall have to regard as constructively rolling in 
the dust. For the touching of Mr. Ba.rovur’s shield, it 
was on this wise. Mr. Mortry challenged him for 
having said that “there was but little pleasure in track- 
“ing the path of calumny from one refuge to another, in 
“searching out the origin of this or that lie, in exposing 
“ this or that misrepresentation” ; or, rather, we suppose— 
for Mr. Mortey, in his haste to prostrate himself before 
“the greatest of living Englishmen,” leaves it rather un- 
certain where the insult to the G. of L, E. begins—for 
having added that “the task, melancholy and dreary as it 
“ is, becomes doubly dreary when those who are guilty of 
“ these errors of statement and calumnious accusations are 
“men to whom we would gladly do honour.” Now this, 
says Mr. Mortey, is aimed at Mr. Guapstone. “ That's he, 
“ T warrant you; for many do call him ”—not fool, but the 
other thing; and Mr. Batrovur, in fashioning this cap, 
which he has not, indeed, fitted to the noble and intrepid 
head, but which, Mr. Moriey cannot help perceiving, suits 
it exactly, is “ degrading,” if you please, “ the tone of public 
“ life.” Well, Mr. Morey, whose own party, from the 
gentlemen sportsmen of United Jreland down to some of his 
nearer acquaintances in the House of Commons, have done 
so much to maintain the standard of political urbanity, ought, 
of course, to be an authority on this point. Our own view 
of the matter, however, is that, though it may be a very 
shocking thing that one public man should have to accuse 
another of saying the thing that is not, it is surely yet more 
shocking that another public man should seldom speak 
without justly exposing himself to that accusation. Even 
if you are the G. of L. E., that circumstance does not 
(for instance) affect the morality of brazenly asserting that 
you did not say something which recorded evidence proves 
that you did say. That statement is, and still remains a— 
we leave it to Mr. Morey, whu is so solicitous for the tone 
of public life, to tell us what it means ; and in the meantime 
we may just point out to him that the particular “lies,” 
“ misrepresentations,” “errors of statements,” and “ calum- 
nious accusations” of which Mr. Batrour speaks are not 
asserted by him to be of the noble and intrepid veteran's 
own invention, but only to be patronized and circulated by 
him on the faith of his friends. There is, indeed, no reason 
why he should invent them, with professors at his side to 
“make inquiries” and report to him on Irish affairs. 

At Sheffield, probably, they are a little more anxious to 
hear what Mr. Morzey has got to say about industrial 
questions than to watch him break another lance—Mr. 
Guapstone’s lance, which he has now effectually broken— 
with Mr. Batrour. They wanted to know, we imagine— 
to be admitted to his latest views on the Eight Hours ques- 
tion ; and some of them, perhaps, were not without hopes that 


these views might have “ripened” in the interval since 
they were last expounded. Mr. Mortry, however, jg 
caution itself, and we must admit that he gave his audience 
no reason to suppose that he is squeezable on this ques. 
tion, unless, indeed, he may be held to have done so jn 
boasting, at the close of his remarks, that no power on 
earth would make him submit to be squeezed. He 
puts the issue with an appearancé of accuracy and 
clearness which is in reality a little deceptive. “The 
“ question,” as he says, “is not whether eight hours 
“are enough, or too much, for a man to work under. 
“ ground ; but whether the most expedient method, in 
“ the interests of the miner himself, in the interests of the 
“ trade of the country, in the interests of the community 
“at large, is to get that by law, and whether he can get 
“it by other means.” It is noticeable that Mr. Mortey, 
who is one of the last men in the world not to know when 
he has or has not completely set forth a proposition or an 
issue, has here left his work unfinished. He omits to put 
the question, What is to be done if we cannot “get it 

“ other means” ?—which, by the way, is exactly what the 
advocates of legislation aflirm—and we are left in doubt 
whether in that case we are to proceed with Mr. Mortey’s 
assent toresort to legislation, even though the interests of “the 
“ minerhimself,” of “ the trade of the country, and of thecom- 
“ munity at large” are thereby compromised. Avoiding this 
rather delicate side of the question, however, he goes on to 
commend the Federation—a safe thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances—for having reported that “the Eight Hours 
“ question, though it has been mentioned by very few 
“ associations, and even those which have mentioned it take 
“ the contrary view of the matter ”—a phrase as mysterious 
as that of the“ sister University ” at which Lord Dunpreary 
was educated—* yet has aroused much attention in the 
“country. The general opinion upon it of the Liberal 
“ party is greatly divided. The facts upon the other side” 
—again this tantalizing mystery !—‘‘are but imperfectly 
“known. It is a question ina state of discussion, and is, 
“ therefore, a good example of one of the questions which it 
“is impossible for the Federation at present to make any 
“ declaration upon.” The prudence of the Federation is 
to be commended ; their attitude is discretion itself, and 
one cannot wonder that it commends itself to a lieu- 
tenant of Mr. Grapstone’s. Not that Mr. Morey is 
content with mere praise of their wisdom; that, indeed, 
would be showing a want of independent judgment on 
his part. No, he went on to approve of the action of 
another, the Miners, Federation in having invited a 
third, the Coal Owners Federation, to confer with them 
on the subject. He thinks it a wise, right-minded, 
and hopeful course, and so forth, and so forth; but he 
concludes by saying—and here he is very bold—that 
though he has “ done nothing but state the questions and 
“ arguments fairly, temperately, sympathetically, with the 
“]Jabour people,” he is “not going to be bullied and 
“ bustled out of that fair and not unmanly position, even by 
“ good Liberals.” 

All which, of course, is very edifying to hear, and pro- 
ceeds, we dare say, from a sincerity quite beyond dispute. 
At the same time we would venture, in the most Chucksian 
and delicate way in the world, to suggest that Mr. 
Mortey’s personal views and opinions, and even 
present resolutions, are unhappily of very much less im- 
portance than they would be if Mr. Mortey’s leader were 
a different man from what he is, and if Mr. Moriey’s 
relations to him were other than those of his leading 
followers are. Let any one read Mr. GLADSTONE on 
Eight Hours question and say, if he can, that the “ noble 
“and intrepid veteran” will never give way. And if he 
does give way, how long would Mr. Mortey hold out ! 


THE REARGUARD CHARGES. 


HETHER the remarkable medley of reports, affi- 
davits, letters, logs, ‘statements,’ and what not, 
which has been served out in rations on the subject of the 
Emin Pasua Expedition during the past week is even nat 
concluded we do not pretend to know. Mr. SraNLeY 
a very shrewd knowledge of a certain kind of public; and, 
after his publishing the tattle of people to whom Mr. HERBERT 
Warp spoke unguardedly in private conversation at New 
York, and the affidavits of his negro servant (which, by the 
way, are mere hearsay in the first place, and, if they were 


a 


. evidently affected by the writer’s agitation at discovering 
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more, would conflict fatally with the other evidence on his 
own side), there is no knowing what may or may not be 
ted. A faint evidence of climbing down on his part 

may be observed in the telegraphic statement that he has 
at last owned that he may have been wrong in leaving the 
rearguard at Yambuya ; but it is faint. Mr. Warp himself 
has done very good service (not for the first time) by recall- 
ing to that large section of the public which is simply in- 
fluenced by the last speaker, that the whole of this matter 
is in the nature of a red herring. For two years past and 
more it has been known to those who have examined Mr. 
SraNLEY’s own statements that his charges against his rear- 
officers were unfounded and unjust as well as ungener- 

ous. It is absolutely certain that whatever errors Major Bant- 
geLoT may have committed, he abode by Mr. STantey’s in- 
structions with the most scrupulous fidelity, even to the inflic- 
tion of severe privation on himself. It is not so demonstrably 
certain, but it is capable of being proved to the satisfaction 


of almost any fair-minded man, that these instructions, | 


coupled with the ill-omened bargain with Trrroo Trp, made 
disaster nearly sure. In particular they had much to do 
with the almost ferocious discipline which admittedly 
existed, and which Mr. Bonny, as we see from his log, 
carried out as rigidly as Major Barrreror himself, giving 
‘twenty-five lashes for sleeping on guard, sixty for the 
mere possession of stolen property, and the like. It is, 
moreover, ail but certain that this discipline, together 
with the loss of life which accompanied it, could be paral- 
Jeled from Mr. STantey’s own record, and was in great 
part due to the system which he introduced in African 
exploration. Before his time one used to read of delays 
with runaway pagazis, checks owing to exorbitant demands 
of hengo by native chiefs, and so forth, But in English 
expeditions at least (the practice was, we believe, always 
kept up from old conquistador days by the Portuguese) 
the combination of travelling and raiding, the military 
or quasi-military discipline, the ruthless punishments, the 
forcing of way, and so forth, had never been thoughi of, or 
had been resorted to only by officers who, like Sir Samven 
Baker, held regular commissions from a recognized Govern- 
ment. It was practically certain that, bad luck and bad 
judgment aiding, this system would, sooner or later, break 
down horribly. The one general truth that may be said to 
have been got at in all this hideous tangle of loathsome 
charges is that the break-down came at Yambuya two 
years and more ago. It may be further concluded that it 
was probably hastened by hot temper and lack of judgment 
on Major Barrrezor’s part, but that the real fault was 
Mr. Stan.ey’s—first, for organizing the system at all; and, 
secondly, for arranging on this occasion, either by oversight 
or design, in such a manner that his own part of the expe- 
‘dition had every chance of safety, success, and glory, and 
that almost all the risk of disaster and danger fell on his 
aphappy rearguard. 

In comparison with this, minor questions are of far less 
importance; but still they require discussion. On one 
— subject, the charge against Mr. Jameson, we do not 

ow that there is any further ground for rational doubt. 
‘The account given by Mr. Jameson himself, and published last 
Saturday, unpleasant as it is, bears truth on the face of it. 
It is still possible that Mr. Bonny may honestly believe in 

is own version ; but in that case the two hypotheses of 
mistake on his part, or of hoaxing on Mr. Jamesoy’s, are 
almost the only ones possible. Comparison of the various 
versions of Assap Farravy, of that of Mr. Srantey’s valet- 
informer, OsMAN, and of the other second-hand statements of 
Mr. Boyny, Mr. Trovp, the Lutete missionary, and others, 
‘shows almost beyond doubt that the worst charges are not 
true, for they are full of fatal contradictions. On the other 
d, Mr. Jameson’s own account, though compressed and 


the worst side of his own action, is, on the whole, clear, 
‘and not improbable. It is also, as we have said, bad enough ; 
but it does not justify the comments passed on it, in pub- 
lishing it, by the 7imes, and it is an entirely different thing 
the deliberate procuring of the deed which was 
charged. The six handkerchiefs appear, in fact, to have 
been at the very worst, as it were, the price of a stall at 
the spectacle, and it is probable that in paying them Mr. 
Jameson did not for the moment fully realize that they 
Were even that. It seems certain that the sacrifice would 
have taken place anyhow; that the Arabs would not, and 
. JaMEson could not, have prevented it; that it was the 
regular climax of a Wacusu religious performance ; and that 


| 


the Arab chief, whose challenge Mr. Jameson unhappily 


took, had it at most in his power to make the spectacle 
take place before the European instead of biding it from 
him, as, considering the relations of Tirroo’and the Congo 
State, would probably otherwise have been done. We are 
not defending what Mr. Jameson did, in the very least, 
for it is not defensible. He ought to have realized—and 
probably in another moment would have realized—that the 
six handkerchiefs were, in a manner, the price of blood, and 
that, even if they were not, he had no business to give such 
an abomination the even tacit sanction of his presence. 
He did not do this, and the consequence is, that he passed 
out of the world under—and knowing that he was under— 
one of the most terrible of stigmas, and that his memory 
will always be to some extent smirched by it. The mania 
for sensational sightseeing is one of the curses of this age, 
perhaps of all ages ; and those at least who crowd to law 
courts and police courts on certain occasions can throw no 
stone at Mr. Jameson. 

The charges against Major Bartretort, on the other hand, 
by no means gains in exactness and definition as time goes 
on. On the contrary, Mr. Bonny, who is here—as we 
pointed out last week—practically the sole witness, is 
entangled in the most disagreeable contradictions of his 
own and (where his narrative touches them) of other 

ple’s. Are we to believe the Mr. Bonny who at first 
told us that Major Barrretor beat and kicked Sanaa’s wife, 
or the Mr. Bonny who says the Major was shot when he 
was “on the point of striking” (report), or “ threatening 
“to strike” (log)? And when we have settled which of 
these Mr. Bonnys to believ , what are we to do with the 
veracity and credibility of the other Mr. Bonny? Yet, 
further, when we have adjusted this delicate point, how 
are we to know on other occasions whether the accurate 
Mr. Boyxy or the inaccurate Mr. Bonny is speaking? 
Does the ghastly story of the beating the brains out of a 
Manyuema man, for instance, refer to the same incident as 
the report and log accounts of a man who was “thrashed 
“severely” or “ flogged severely” (and no wonder) for 
firing a shot which actually entered the roof of the house 
where his officers were? If it does not, why is one in- 
cident omitted in the one narrative and the other in the 
other? If it does, what are we to think of the trust- 
worthiness of a man who officially describes a horrible 
murder by a term almost identical with that which Dr. 
to the author of Tom Brown's School- 
days—used in enjoining upon the boy-head of a house to 
punish some offender? To take another example from the 
vast collection before us, if Mr. Bonny dared not put any 
constraint on the Major for fear of the people tearing his 
prisoner to pieces, how did he dare knock him down before 
them, a thing which must have inclined them to fly on 
the Major at once? And if he knocked his superior officer 
down, why did he not log and report that? Why did 
Mr. Bonny so word his first charge about Soupr as to 
convey the impression that the Major had literally kicked 
the boy to death, when he himself represents the poor 
child as running errands a moment before the Major's own 
murder, and when it is well known that even a slight 
blow, if gangrene follows in a weak frame with no medical 
assistance at hand, may have a fatal ending? But we 
have no space to deal with all these matters, even if this 
were a fitting place for such dealing. We may repeat that 
a far different examination is necessary to get at the truth, 
and may sum up for the present to the effect that hitherto 
the account of Mr. Jameson’s act has taken what, we fear, 
is a final shape, and, though far less than what was first 
alleged, is lamentable enough; that the existence of a 
general system of excessive, if not designedly cruel punish- 
ments is admitted; but that the worst charges against 
Major Barrrevor have received no further support, and are 
actually much weakened. 


“A BERLIN.” 


ne August last all eyes have been turned towards Berlin 
in eager anxiety to learn more of the reported discovery by 
the great Berlin bacteriologist, Dr. Robert Koch, of a cure for 
that dreaded, widespread, and deadly disease, consumption. 
After a series of preliminary press notices, more or less inspired, 
Dr. Koch’s official medical communication has been given to the 
world through the medium of the German Medical Weekly, and 
the details of his method, as far as he intends them to be known, 
are in the hands of all, Already the universal anxiety is taking 
another form and is manifesting itself by a rush to Berlin. 

ical men and consumptive patients jostle and crowd one 
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another in the streets of the capital; medical men in their 
hundreds go to learn from the fountain head how to wield 
the mighty power that the discovery implies ; consumptive 
patients in their thousands seek that earliest possible treatment 
which each is convinced his individual case demands. No one 
can read the accounts given of the scenes in the consulting- 
rooms of Dr. Cornet, Koch's principal assistant, without a 
feeling of deep sympathy for the semi-despairing multitude that 
has flocked to Berlin in the frantic hope that timely treat- 
ment by this new and wonderful remedy may for them perform 
the hitherto impossible cure. Dozens of sufferers are crowded 
into the small rooms, coughing from the bad atmosphere, and 
suffering all sorts of inconveniences in their efforts to get early 
to see the Doctor. The workman and the aristocrat rub shoulders 
as each strives to see the man in whose hands is believed to lie 
the power of saving precious lives. Already we hear of Berlin 
being literally full of consumptives; and now comes the news 
that the supply of “lymph” has become exhausted. It is easy 
to imagine the feelings of those brought up to the capital from 
warm climates, fatigued by their long journey and tried by the 
hostile weather of Berlin, when they hear of this sad, though 
temporary, calamity. 

Soon, no doubt, we shall have a somewhat similar experience 
in London. The subject is just now having one of those 
surprisingly frequent ‘ booms” which are so often, we regret 
to say, associated with unworthy objects. A large number of 
men, seizing time by the forelock, have hurried over to see 
for thernselves all there is to be seen of the discovery; and 
when they return—let us hope wiser, but not sadder men— 
they in their turn will be besieged. We could have wished that 
the announcement had not been so publicly made, and that the 
secret had been so well guarded that all the preliminary excite- 
ment generated by the paragraphs in the lay press would not 
have occurred. Then means could have been taken for testing 
more fully the potency and scope of the remedy; and further, 
the measures for obtaining a plentiful supply of it could have been 
insured. 

There is strong presumptive evidence for believing that, 
when allowance has been made for the early enthusiastic ex- 
aggeration which is sure to beset the reports concerning a 
method that aims at effecting so world-wide a revolution as 
does the one under discussion, it will not be found wanting. 
Its famous discoverer and elaborator has hitherto proved: him- 
self so safe and accurate an observer, yet withal so modest a 
man, that far more reliance can be placed upon his conclusions 
than would perhaps be the case with those of many others. 
Indeed, there is little doubt that the mad enthusiasm and the 
tendency to implicit belief with which his statements have been 
received are largely due to the statements just mentioned; and, 
furthermore, it has been known that, from the day in 1882 on 
which he made his brilliant discovery of the tubercle bacillus, he 
expressed his firm belief that a means would one day be found to 
check its ravages. For the means of thus checking the disease 
he has been untiringly searching during eight years, and his an- 
nouncement at the recent Berlin International Medical Congress, 
that he felt himself on the high road to success, met with that 
ready credence which a knowledge of his previous work justified. 
His discovery of the tubercle bacillus ol its constant connexion 
with consumption has stood all the tests of time, from the very 
first, in such a happily convincing manner that it is difficult to 
withhold from his antitubercular practice that confidence which 
we feel in his tubercle-bacillus theory. By his latest discovery 
he will, if his result hold good, have proved himself not merely 
a brilliant man of science but also a benefactor of the whole 
human race. 

It is probable that the actual announcement of the discovery, 
as it is given in the German Medical Weelly, will cause surprise to 
some and much disappointment to others. The surprise is in the 
novelty of the remedy, which consists apparently of a combina- 
tion of treatment by drug and of treatment by inoculation. The 
disappointment will be felt by the public who have found that 
the new method of treatment is not, in all probability, to be that 
universal panacea for all sorts and conditions of consumption that 
the vague peliminary notices had led them to expect. And it 
is quite an open question, and one that future experience will 
have to be called upon to settle, whether the sphere of useful- 
ness of the remedy, as expressed by its power of absolute cure, 
may not be more restricted than at first sight would appear. 
Little permanent good, probably only slight temporary benefit, 
can be looked for in cases of consumptive lung disease that are 
at all advanced ; and these cases form the large majority of those 
with which we are familiar. 

But, on the other hand, the evidence, as far as it has been put 
before us, distinctly tends to show that in the earlier stages the 
disease may be definitely cured. And this is not all it can do for us. 
The early cases we have alluded to are often most difficult of 
recognition, and are frequently overlooked. In Koch's remedy 
we have something that in future is to change all that. “ When 
in doubt,” will run our golden rule, “ inject paratoloid.” Then we 
wait and watch. If the patient “reacts,” he is suffering from 
consumption, if he does not, he is free. All this sounds so de- 
es ly simple that we fear some fallacy must lurk somewhere. 

hatever other result may accrue, it is certain that the intro- 
duction of the remedy will lead to an earlier detection of con- 
sumption in general. 

Perhaps‘the most interesting question of all is “Can this be 


| is not reached, it is as nearly approached as spec 


said to be a true protective inoculation, or is it merely an agent 
which is temporarily destructive to the tubercle bacillus?” la 
other words, may a person who has been cured by the inject; 
method undergo a relapse or develop a second attack at a later 
riod? To this, although nothing dogmatic can be stated unti 
farther experience has been gained, the answer will probably be 
in the affirmative. The plan seems to differ fundamentally 
vaccination, and the fluid when injected does not appear to kil} 
all the bacilli present. It can therefore in no sense be regarded 
as a presumably protective inoculation. Indeed, all our know- 
ledge of consumption tends to show that, unless the new 
is found to possess a power as novel as itself, it is quite unli 
to secure immunity from subsequent attacks. It must be common 
knowledge, too, that consumption, like erysipelas and some other 
diseases, esses the peculiarity that one attack is likely to be 
followed by a second. 

But, while there may be a present feeling -—_ akin to dis. 
appointment, there will be without doubt—should Koch’s dis. 
covery successfully stand the test of time—be widespread satis. 
faction in the future. When the method is in vogue in all 
the cities of the world, and when it is practised as a matter of 
everyday occurrence at our hospitals, it will not need a very 
pronounced optimist to prophesy the virtual extinction of con- 
sumption. When he shall come only to deal with incipient cases 
of the disease, the family practitioner of the immediate future 
will wield, both in diagnosis and treatment, his little injection 
syringe with surprising effect. 

Second only in universality to the vaccination lancet, and 
equalling it in its efficacy, its use may come to be taught to 
aspiring laymen in the Ambulance and First Aid classes that of 
late have become so popular, and we shall doubtless live to hear 
of mothers and nurses deciding the knotty question of “ teething 
versus tuberculosis” by the aid of this small but potent instru- 
ment. For the rest, there will no doubt be a golden harvest for 
medical men, a great amount of good done to a large number of 
sufferers, and then—the public will be attracted to something 
fresh, and the famous “ Koch cure” of 1890 will have no further 
interest for any but those who desire to be cured, and those whe, 
by quiet and patient investigation, are desirous of ascertaining the 
limits which must be ascribed to the powers of a remedy which 
has thrown the whole civilized world into excitement. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


STRANGE idea is held by some persons that certain plays, 
admirable in themselves, are not fitted for representation 
on the stage. From this view we completely differ. If a play is 
good, it is good for stage purposes; otherwise it is not a good 
play. Every drama or comedy is suitable for the stage, if it is 
what it professes to be. A poem may be put into something 
more or less resembling dramatic form, and the verse may possess 
literary merit of the most admirable kind; but if it is not adapted 
for the theatre, it does not come under the head of a good play. 
That many pieces inciuded in the latter category are unsatis- 
factory for that employment, which is the main end and object of 
plays, by reason of the difficulties attendant on their performance, 
is a proposition of quite a different kind, to which we most 
readily subscribe. Thus the fairy scenes of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream can never be realized; and we doubt whether 
The Tempest has ever been produced in a manner that car- 
ried conviction to spectators, though perhaps we may hope 
that some day Mr. Irving will give us such a representation of 
the work as has not yet been seen. Antony and Cleopatra we 
are inclined to put in the list of works unsuitable for the stage, 
because there must be, almost throughout, too great a strain on 
our credulity. We may find an actress able to conceive the 
character of Cleopatra, and to a certain extent to carry out her 
conception. A vigorous actor of exceptional gifts may at times 
suggest the idea of Antony; but when a little congregation of 
quasi-Roman warriors is seen upon the stage, it is inevitable that 
the majority of them will speedily check all illusion by their 
appearance, speech, bearing, gesture, and everything that is 
theirs. Nor can the British “ super” be effectually disguised as 
a soldier of the days of the triumvirs. 

That the character of Cleopatra, however, should tempt an 
ambitious actress with such qualifications for success as those 80 
conspicuous in Mrs. Langtry is only natural, and it is inevit- 
able that any manager who now produces a work which lends 
itself to elaborate spectacular illustration should conform to the 
spirit of the age, and try to make the scenes at once as gorgeous 
and as correct as they can be made by care and expenditure. 
All classes of playgoers must -be considered; and if many g? 
to hear, others go to see. The result, in the case of this revival, 
is a very beautiful series of pictures, with a peculiar centre 
attraction, it need scarcely be said, when the Cleopatra is on t 
stage. As for the Egyptian Queen, she is so entirely a creature 
of the imagination that the most fascinating personality W' 
seem to fall short of the ideal. As the new Cleopatra @ 
scends from the barge in wiich she arrives at her palace, it * 
felt, though it could never have been doubted, that, if the ideal 
tators can 
to see; and Mrs. Langtry soon makes it evident that 
histrionic requirements are perfectly well underst 
stateliness of the Queen and the coquetry of the woman af 
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P ey should be, and a very recognizable phase of 
wited e . 4 ed in her scene with Antony, where she re- 
pot him for the cruelty of his threatened departure, derides 
“» for his falseness to Fulvia, and after a bitter sneer at the 
é married Woman,” chides him for failing to lament the married 
woman's death, and “ play one scene of excellent dissembling.” 
flere is the woman, indeed, wayward, petulant, impulsive; and 
‘on is added to all this later when Antony is gone, and she 
seek laments the absence of her lover— 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. 
reclines on her couch under a canopy of flowers, 
restless, impetuous, dissatisfied; the spirit of the words is con- 
in look, gesture, and attitude, as well as in voice, and 
here, as through the play, the significance of the actress’s facial 
ion is to be noted with commendation. 
difficulty with regard to an interpretation of Cleopatra is 
the “infinite variety ” which Enobarbus so truly describes in her. 
Of this variety we hear from Antony, whose question, “ What 
gort to-night ’” has drawn from her the satirical reply “ Hear the 
ambassadors.” 
Fie, wrangling queen! 
Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh, 


To weep: whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired. 


[tis the utterance of a lover's rhapsody, but, nevertheless, the 
«infinite variety ” is seen continually, and an actress would be 
a wonder indeed if she could indicate the almost girlish wayward- 
ness of the episodes already mentioned, could also display the 
ionate fury with which Cleopatra hears of Antony’s marriage 
to Octavia (softened to womanliness when she is assured further- 
more that Octavia is not tall, has no majesty in her gait, and is 
a widow of thirty), the spirit in her that inspires his warlike 
ardour, the anguish exhibited when she hears of his fatal wound, 
the dignified resignation to Cesar, and the superb resolution with 
which she meets her death. What actress could rise to the 
height of the tragedy and convey the enchantment and fascination 
of that marvellous scene? Yet both are equally essential to 
the due interpretation of the mighty Queen; and as Cleopatra 
was doubtless a woman by herself, it is not surprising that a 
full realisation of her character as Shakespeare, following 
Plutarch, has drawn it, is beyond the resources of the most 
skilful actress. We find much to admire in almost every part of 
Mrs, Langtry’s study ; even when she does not rise to the full 
or to the full passion of her theme. Her fury at the 
lessenger is true enough so far as it goes, but we feel that 
Cleopatra would have been far more furious; she grieves at 
Antony’s death, but there is lacking the defiant despair which 
finds words in the magnificent burst :— 
It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods ; 
To tell them that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had stolen our jewel. 


Here Mrs. Langtry wanted strength, and though in accent and 
expression she touches the inflexible determination of the death 
ene, we think the stage business might be improved. “ Falls 
mabed and dies,” is the stage direction; but Cleopatra here 
titson her throne, and does not exhibit her usual grace in the 
ution of thrusting the asp into the bosom of her robe. As the 
central figure of brilliant pageants, the graceful occupant of a 
» Mrs, Langtry’s Cleopatra lingers agreeably in the memory ; 
the suffers chiefly by comparison with the ideal and unattain- 
thie Cleopatra of the imagination. 

Garrick failed as Antony, and Macready certainly did not suc- 
The supposition is natural that there has never been an 
Antony ; but Mr. Coghlan, perhaps, comes fairly near to what is re- 
quired, None of the critics has drawn attention to the fact that Mr. 
was very imperfect in his words. The sense of the text 
ws usually, but not always, given; but frequently a verse of 
was paraphrased in prose. It is most desirable that 
the actor should reform this omission and source of weakness. 
Mr. Coghlan, however, has to a great extent abandoned the old 
fault of mildly indicating what he ought vigorously to express. 
Antony is nothing if not robust, and Mr. Coghlan in this 
Tepect makes him something. The speeches which demand 
forcible delivery are forcibly delivered ; but Mr. Coghlan is not a 
‘osummate tragedian. He came near to splitting the ears of the 

feundlings in Antony’s vehement outburst— 

I'll set my teeth 
And seni to darkness all that stop me, 
but still we did not find ourselves convinced that no enemy 
Would be able to stand before the foe of Cwsar. Antony does 
to raise his voice— 
O that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd! 


is his vein, and a warrior who speaks thus must speak 
lutily; but the ‘passion that should be behind the power of 
“ang 18 ine Mr. Coghlan, nevertheless, is an actor of 
femal telligence, and is able to understand the meaning 
What too many other players render by the dim light of 
tradition. He never goes astray ; only, as we have remarked, he is 
i obarbus falls to Mr. Arthur 


pression, when Mr, Stirling is speaking, that we are listening to 
an elocutionary exercise ; still it is much to have the lines intelli- 
gibly delivered. The tragedy has been so cut—long as it’remains 
—that no one could possibly tell from seeing it at the 'Princess’s- 
Theatre what is the crime that so affects the conscience of 
Antony's friend; indeed, only an extremely vague idea of the 
story is here obtainable, and the chops and changes which give 
the speeches of one personage to another, transpose scenes, elimi- 
nate Dolabella altogether, and generally make a great deal of 
havoc, are too numerous to be here traced, or even commented on 
at length. 

Mr. F. Cooper bore himself creditably as Cwsar. Mr. Burleigh 
played with feeling and discretion as Eros—in the death scene, 
specially so—and Mr, Adye’s Messenger was well done. There 
is a great display of armour and dresses of the period, warranted 
accurate in detail by Mr. Lewis Wingfield. Two ballets impede 
the action, and very unduly lengthen a long performance. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HREE or four weeks ago the greatest of purely English 
financial houses had to apply to friendly bankers for assist- 
ance. Soon these latter became convinced, however, that the dif- 
culties were too great to be overcome by them, and at the beginnin 
of last week accordingly application was made for help to the Ban 
of England. After inquiry, communications were opened with 
the leading banks and financial houses, and a guarantee fund was 
formed to ensure the payment in full of the acceptances of the 
great house. The fund on Saturday night reached nearly ten 
millions, and ultimately it is expected to amount to fifteen 
millions. The acceptances of the houses are also about fifteen 
millions, and all the liabilities somewhat exceed twenty-one mil- 
lions. Readers of this journal have been prepared, not indeed for 
a catastrophe so great, but for a very serious crisis, for a long 
time past. As it was possible up to the last moment that the 
disaster might be averted, no respectable journalist would permit 
himself too pointed reference, such as might prevent arrangement 
or increase alarm. It was only possible, therefore, to speak in 
very general terms, but in these columns we have for a very con- 
siderable time past been advising our readers that it would be 
better to keep their money on deposit, with reasonable certainty 
of being able to invest at greater advantage before very long. 
The business carried on by Baring Brothers mainly consisted of 
two great tenedinn anesthe banking, and the issuing of loans 
and companies. As the credit of the house wherever English 
trade penetrated was of the very highest, it was able to piek and 
choose amongst traders. Its acceptance business, therefore, was 
of the very best, and we believe it continued to be managed with 
the same skill to the very last. Unfortunately, the same cannot 
be said of the issuing part of the business. The grossest mistake 
made, though not that which has brought the worst punishment, 
was with regard to Uruguay. The Uruguayan Government seems 
to have deceived Messrs. Baring Brothers as it undoubtedly 
deceived investors ; but a house with such standing, in whieh so 
great trust was placed by investors, cannot be excused for allow- 
ing itself to be deceived. Even more disastrous was the connexion 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers with the Argentine Republic, For 
six years past it has brought out too many Argentine issues of all 
kinds, and its example encouraged other houses less scrupulous 
to crowd the market with loans and companies of even worse 
character. The result has been to stimulate a wild specula- 
tion at home, to encourage the governments, both national and 
provincial, to indulge in every kind of extravagance, and finall 
to lead up to political revolution. The end of all is the downfall 
of a house that occupied a position in the City unrivalled hitherto, 
and not likely to be rivalled in the future. 
The promptitude with which the Bank of England, the other 
at banks, and the financial houses took measures to assist 
nat Baring Brothers averted a panic which would have ex- 
ceeded anything that has occurred in recent history if it had been 
allowed. Considering all the circumstances, credit has been fairly 
well maintained, and prices have fallen less than might have 
been expected. On Wednesday, indeed, the full at one time 
was serious, but there was a speedy reaction when the banks 
changed their tactics. Naturally the shock was felt with 
great intensity in the Argentine Republic, there having been 
a panic in Buenos Ayres at the end of last week. It had 
a very great effect, too, in New York, but as yet its influence 
has been slighter upon the Continent than anyone could have 
anticipated. Those who are in the best position to judge pro- 
fess to be of opinion that other leading houses are solvent, and 
that no serious failure is therefore to be apprehended. We trust 
that this may prove to be the case, but, whether the opinion is 
well or ill founded, we seem to be justified in assuming that ne 
serious failure will be permitted. As the great banks and financial 
houses came forward so readily to assist Messrs. Baring Brothers, 
doubtless they will come forward equally readily should another 
occasion arise. If, therefore, we had only to think of the London 
market we should have little apprehension of serious difficulties. 
in the immediate future. But, as stated above, there has been a 
t shock given both to Buenos Ayres and to New York, by the: 
wnfall of a house whose credit in North and South America. 
alike was believed to be unassailable. In both cities, therefore, 


there may be further consequences, We know that there is @o-—-—~— 
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great lock-up of capital in New York, and that there has been a 
very reckless speculation, and, in fact, the clearing-house banks 
have had to issue certificates to enable some of their members to 
avoid bankruptcy. In Boston and Philadelphia the banks have 
had also to have recourse to the same measures, and there are 
banking difficulties in other great cities. Some of the railway 
companies also appear to be in difficulties, and it is possible, 
therefore, that there may be a further serious fall in American 
railroad securities, accompanied possibly by a panic. Upon the 
‘Continent the weakest place is Berlin. There has been a very 
wild speculation for years all over Germany. Industrial securities 
have fallen heavily, and some of the banks are believed to be in 
a tottering state, while others, which have been managed un- 
doubtedly with great ability, must suffer more or less from the 
Argentine crisis and the fall in American railroad securities. A 
crisis in Berlin would tax the powers of the Paris Bourse to 
keep up international securities. Paris, hitherto, has shown ex- 
traordinary strength, and no doubt the Bank of Irance can be 
counted upon to give whatever assistance is required to prevent 
difficulties there. But still it is not easy to see how Paris alone 
can keep up the foreign market if Berlin should give way while 
there is a crisis both in London and in New York. 

But the course of markets in the immediate future dependseven 
more upon Argentine finance than upon the strength or weakness 
of the foreign Bourses. Everybody knows that the Argentine 
Republic for the time being has not the means of paying the 
interest upon its debt. The Government itself has admitted in 
Congress that several of the provinces are insolvent as well as the 
city of Buenos Ayres and many other municipalities, while it is 
equally notorious that the Hypothecary Bank of Buenos Ayres is 
unable to pay the interest on the Cedulas. Therefore, unless 
pecuniary assistance is given, default seems to be inevitable sooner 
or later. The Government wishes to assume the debts of the 
insolvent provinces and municipalities, and to arrange some 
terms with regard to Cedulas which shall be guaranteed by it. 
To do that, however, money must be raised in Europe to enable 
the Government to keep faith with its creditors until the crisis 
and the consequent depression have wage away. As long as 
Messrs. Baring Brothers maintained their credit, it was possible 
that the plan might be carried out. There was not much like- 
lihood, indeed, that the public would subscribe to a new Argentine 
loan, but it was always possible that the great financial houses 
at home and upon the Continent might raise the funds amongst 
themselves. Now, however, that Messrs. Baring Brothers are no 
longer in a position to deal with the matter, the question becomes 
much more doubtful. It is understood that an application has been 
made to Messrs. Rothschild, and that a committee of bankers 
and merchants, presided over by a representative of the Bank of 
England, is inquiring into the assets and liabilities of the 
Republic. But whether Messrs. Rothschild will be prepared to 
en in a business which has proved so fatal to Messrs. Baring 
Brothers remains to be seen. It may safely be assumed in any 
ease that if they do they will insist upon guarantees from the 
Government of sweeping retrenchment and administrative reform, 
and that their plan will differ in many very important particulars 
from the proposals of the Argentine Government. In the mean- 
time, we are assured that the money for paying the January 
coupon of the 1886 Loan will be provided. Immediate default 
by the Republic, therefore, does not seem to be threatened, but 
the Government requires assistance for at least a couple of years, 
and as yet no one can foresee whether it will be forthcoming. 

Part of the apprehension that has been excited throughout the 
week in the City was due to uncertainty as to what would be 
regarded by the Bank of England as acceptances by Messrs. 
Baring, and the 7imes on Wednesday morning increased the 
apprehension by stating that “no bills drawn on Messrs. Baring 

ter Saturday last will be accepted.” Those who had had 
authority to draw and had done so were naturally alarmed, and 
requests for explanation poured into the Bank of England. The 
truth, of course, is that all bills drawn under authority previously 

iven will be accepted if drawn before notice has been received 

y the drawer that the authority to draw is revoked. As doubts 
were thus excited respecting what really was being done, the text 
of the guarantee actually subscribed by thes everal banks and lead- 
5 Hae a has been made known. Itis to the effect that, in con- 
sideration for advances made to Messrs. Baring by the Bank of 
England, those who signed the document severally guarantee the 
sums set opposite to their names to compensate the Bank for any 
losses it may incur. The guarantee lasts for three years, and 
no single guarantor is to be called upon to make good his 
guarantee unless a like call is made on all others. Further, the 
call is to be levied rateably upon the several guarantors. It is 
expected that the fund will finally amount to 15 millions. 

‘The breakdown of so great a house has naturally affected the 
money market very much. For the first three days of the week 
the bill-brokers and discount-houses were very little inclined to 
take bills, the joint-stock and private banks having been accu- 
mulating reserves, and therefore not being willing to lend very 
freely ; while the country banks were alleged to have withdrawn 
balances from their London agents, All that is very natural; 
for the oer y was so unexpected and of such magnitude, that 
nobody could foresee what might be its consequences. Therefore 


it was only what might have been anticipated, that all banks 
should desire to increase their reserves. But the bankers in 
so risked bringi 
avoid, 


about the very mischief they wished to 
They called in loans from the Stock Exchange, and also 


from the discount market. Where Stock Exch borroy 
and discount-houses were unable to borrow at the Bank of 
land, they were almost forced into insolvency; and, in fact on Eng. 
day and Tuesday two small firms of bill-brokers had to ou aa 
not because they were insolvent, but because they could not 
cash to pay back loans that were called in from them. In the get 
way notice to stockbrokers that they would have to repa: —_ 
week large amounts lent to them compelled the brokers to fe. 
to their clients that the latter must either pay for or gel] ree | 
they had open, and thus the banks brought about so great fall 
upon the Stock Exchange as threatened to create a gene aa 
On Wednesday, in consequence, the Governor of the np 
England notified to the banks generally that, if they woald ie 
less exacting to their customers, and would not withdraw 
from London, the Bank would do all that lay in itg 
to meet the convenience of bankers. Since then the = 
has been easier and more reassured. Happily the Bank is in 
position to do all this. During the week ended Wednesday wae 
it received in gold from abroad 3,321,000/., and it is still to Te 
ceive between two and three millions. It is thus gaining st 
enormously, and consequently it has been able to do during the 
past week a greater business than it has transacted in the same 
space of time for years before. The loans and discounts together 
exceed 7 millions, and 6 millions of these were added to the 
bankers’ balances, proving that bankers called in enormous sums, 
Theg old increased nearly 3} millions, and the reserve now ex. 
ceeds 14} millions. Within a couple of weeks it is likely to rigg 
nearly to 17 millions. 

The crisis has, of course, told heavily upon silver. The 

rice, which was at the end of last week 473d. fell on 

onday to 46d., and on Tuesday to 45d. per ounce, and re 
covered on Thursday to 454d. per ounce. From the hi 
price at the beginning of September this is a fall of 10jd. per 
ounce. If the crisis lasts much longer there is sure to be a 
further fall. It is to be recollected that the crisis is almost 
as severe in New York as it is in London. Indeed, the fall in 
American railroad securities has been greater than in any other 
department of the Stock Exchange. Numerous bank failures in 
New York, Boston, and other cities were prevented only by the 
decision of the Clearing House Associations to issue certificates 
which would be accepted in settling balances. Naturally, then, 
operators in the United States found it very diflicult to obtain 
the accommodation they required, and it is not surprising that 
as a result they have been selling silver very largely. Af the 
crisis continues, then sales will go on until the accumulations of 
the past eight or ten months are cleared off, and it is quite possible 
that there may be a further considerable fall in price. Asa 
matter of course, there has also been a sharp fall in silver 
securities. They have suffered both from the decline in silver 
and from the general depression in the stock markets. 


THE OPERA. 


= only performances at the Italian Opera during the last 
ten days which we are able to notice are those of Verdis 
Rigoletto on the 13th and of Wagner's Lohengrin on the 
following night. With one exception the cast of the former 
opera was identical with that of its performance on the previous 
Monday. This exception was, however, so important that it 
affected the whole work. M. Maurel, who on Thursday week 
replaced Signor Galassi as the Jester, is the most distinguished 
baritone trained in the school which produced M. Faum. 
His performance of Iago in Signor Verdi's Otello, when that 
work was performed at the Lyceum last year, is fresh im the 
memory of opera-goers, and his Rigoletto was therefore looked 
forward to with much interest. The result was more & 
dramatic than a musical triumph, for it soon became apparent 
that, doubtless from the effects of the cold which had postponed 
the artist's earlier appearance, his voice was hardly strong enough 
to fill so large an area as that of Covent Garden. Dramaticallys 
finer representation of the part has not been seen; the s# 
mockery of Monterone in the first act, the tenderness of 
scenes with Gilda, the pathos of the appeal to the Courtiers, 
the stern dignity with which the Jester sets about his revenge 
were all displayed with a variety of resource and command of et 
pression which would entitle M. Maurel to high rank as an acter 
on the non-lyric stage. The.general effects of his fine performant 
were felt in the improvement in the representatives of the other 
characters. Mlle. Stromfeld, as Gilda, sang much better that 
she did on the previous Monday, and M. Dimitresco, as the D 
also showed further signs that he might attain a much hight 
position by dint of study, -Both artists have talent; but 
vocal methods are not good. The soprano has a hard and wr 
sympathetic voice, and the singing of the tenor is full of 
which only good training can overcome; in the case of the 
latter at least, the remedy is one which it is not too late to on 
Of the performance of Lohengrin on the 14th, although it e¥ 
a considerable amount of enthusiasm, it is not possible to 
very favourably. ‘The orchestra and Chorus were very 
below the mark, and quite unworthy of Covent 
and the haste in which the work had been got Xf ~ 
apparent throughout the performance. Miss Ella ussell, be 
appeared as Elsa, is an exceedingly clever singer, but rey 
voice nor her style is suited to the part. The former she 
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d its natural capsbility, and the latter was characterized by 
entire want of repose, and a tendency to overact and exagge- 
. which were extremely incongruous in such ardle. In the 
dact a lapse of memory nearly occasioned a disastrous break- 
_ though she somewhat redeemed her reputation by her sing- 
ome the love-scene in the last act, which was by far the best 
feature of the performance. Signor Perotti’s Lohengrin is con- 
ventional and deficient in vocal charm. He has evidently 
‘aced the lower registers of his voice for the sake of his fine 
ah notes, but the music does not give him much opportunity of 
displaying these. The Ortrud of Mile. Giulia Ravogli, though 
not 80 as her singularly fine impersonation of Orfeo, was 
nevertheless @ remarkable performance. The dramatic capabili- 
ties of the character have never so successfully been developed 
since the days of Mlle. Tietjens, and whenever she was on the 
she was the centre of interest. Her admirable by-play in 

the first act, and the intensity of her -—_ to Wotan and the 
ed gods in the opening scene of the second act, were alone 

h to make her performance memorable, The music of the 
makes great demands upon the voice, and though it was 
sung with all the conscientiousness of a true artist, it was obvious 
that it inflicted a considerable strain upon Mlle. Ravogli’s 
resources. She will do well not to repeat the performance too 
frequently, for it would be a matter for great regret if so fine a 
‘aver were to damage her voice by using it too severely. The 
Telramund of Signor Galassi was rough, but had some 
ints, which is more than can be said for the Henry the Fowler 
of Mr. Novara, or the Herald of Signor Fiegna. 


THE WESTMINSTER SCHOOL COMMEMORATION. 


was well thought of, and an appropriate act of piety in every 
sense, tohold the annual commemoration serviceot Westminster 
School in the Abbey last Monday evening, and to make the occa- 
sion one of special importance. Technically this course was well 
justified by the ancient and intimate connexion of the school 
with the Collegiate Church of St. Peter. In the event and effect 
it was more than justified by the characteristic dignity of the 
ceremony. There was a full congregation, and there is always 
something noble and impressive in the mere sight of the choir 
and transepts of Westminster Abbey thronged with people ; and 
the indefinite vastness of the fabric under artificial light enhances 
the impression. But in this case there was more. The historical 
nature of the celebration, and even the language used for it, 
happily marked the continuity of our living institutions with the 
Mile Ages and the Renaissance. Although the whole of the 
service was in Latin, it was not a uniform Latin. Close on the 
tich cadences of the Ze Deum in the original, some of which 
even the English Prayer-book fails to render, there followed the 
scholarly post-Reformation prose of the “ Forma Commendationis.” 
No doubt this appears to lack warmth and life, apart from the in- 
evitable fact that it is prose, after the singing of such verses as 
“Laudate Dominum de terra dracones et omnes abyssi ” and “ Tibi 
Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce proclamant,” and even the 
reading of the half-poetical “ Laudemus viros gloriosos.” The 
modern scholar who commemorated “Georgius Primus Rex, qua 
fuit in nos benignitate,” or the various founders of scholarships 
“quiexemplum tam preeclarum secuti alius alii litterarum generi 
profuerunt,” had a hard task as compared with the medieval 
singer or chronicler who dared to use an unclassical but natural 
latin of his own. But this also belongs to the history of English 
ad European learning, and may not be ignored if we are to be 
to the past. The Latin of the later middle ages, still 
ttue to its traditions, but beginning to pale before the Renaissance, 
was represented by the fifteenth-century hymn, “Salvator mundi 
Domine,” of which the regular use is still one of the links between 
Westminster and Eton, though in modern times a less generally 
one than the Third Trinity boat club at Cambridge. And 
thus the great fact at the bottom of our classical education, and 
of the existence of Westminster School itself—the fact that Latin 
for many centuries and without a break been the universal 
of the Western Church and of Western civilization— 
Was exemplified in the most natural, and therefore the most 
, manner. 
The of delivered with a clear and 
elocution from which many younger preachers might take 
dca frankly with He admitted, nay, 
masted, that the situation of the school in Westminster, such as 
tstminster has become in the course of this century, puts it at 
‘great disadvantage ; and that of late years it has not prospered 
“ tormerly. He protested, however, that this is no cause for 
capendency, but rather for some great and fruitful resolution, 
4&8 many times has been known to spring from great need. 
‘stminster men, the successors in their old school of English- 
rated have shared in the’ achievements of England all over 
World, need not fear that the School would be lacking in re- 
ques for adapting itself to new conditions in its own country. 
® understood the preacher, in short, to hint, not obscurely, that 
todos less than a total change of site would enable the School 
justice in the future. Dean Butler did not purport 
lee anything more than his own opinion; but one can 


of the Governing Body. A little point in the sermon was 
pleasing to those who like to see the injustices of history 
redressed. Among Old Westminsters Dean Butler gloriffed with- 
out hesitation, not only Warren Hastings, but Impey. Ten years ago 
this would have been impossible even for a man of the Dean of 
Lincoln’s courage. At last, then, Macaulay’s brilliant libel is no 
longer accepted as history, and the careful presentment of the 
truth by Sir James Stephen and Mr. G. W. Forrest is doing its 
work, Macaulay must be counted among the strong men of his 
time “dominantes in potestatibus suis, homines magni virtute,” 
but not among those of whom it is also written, “ pacificantes in 
domibus suis.” Posterity will not forget Macaulay's Essays ; 
they will continue to be referred to as standard works of 
fiction. 


A PLAY AND A FARCE. 


POWERFULLY dramatic idea underlies The Pharisee, 
a play by Mr. Malcolm Watson and Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis 
which has replaced Mr, Buchanan’s melancholy failure at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre. A model wife has a past—to express it 
euphemistically—with the details of which she supposes that her 
husband has been made acquainted by her reckless and roguish 
father. In this she is mistaken, The husband, Mr. Geoffrey 
Landon, a stern moralist, believes his wife to have been before 
marriage the immaculate creature he has found her during the 
eight years of their wedded life, and it is by the oddest of 
coincidences that he is nearly lighting on the truth; for his nearest 
friend, Lord Helmore, is the person who led the girl astray, and 
Helmore, dying of heart-disease, comes from India on purpose to 
beg his old friend to find out the woman he has wronged and to 
see that she is denied no comfort that money can procure. It 
will be perceived that from the motive indicated several effective 
episodes naturally arise. The means of identification with which 
Helmore has furnished Landon consist of a photograph and a 
number of letters from Kate Darell, as the girl was called, though 
we must confess an inability to understand why letters should 
have been included. ‘Their inclusion is, of course, a mere 
theatrical trick ; the audience is expected to feel that they will 
still further distress or infuriate Landon if he reads them, and 
that this will add strength to the scene in which his wife seeks 
to persuade him not to open the sealed package which contains 
the record of her folly; for by this time she has learned that her 
father never made confession of her offence. Critically considered 
the letters are a mistake. In a play of this sort we must be 
made to feel that the characters have reasonable cause for their 
act.ons, The scene between husband and wife is a striking one, 
however, and it gains in interest when Helmore enters at the 
moment when Landon is breaking the seals, and so averts the 
discovery ; moreover, his presence—for this is his first meeting 
with Kate since, awakened to a comprehension of her sin, she 
left him ten years before—intensifies the position of affairs, 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis is unable to do justice 
to the situation she and her collaborator have devised. An 
admirable opportunity for the actress is provided. The hus- 
band introduces to his wife her old lover, supposing, of course, 
that they have never met before, and what she has to do is to 
command her emotion, conquer the feelings which so naturally 
come near to overwhelming her, and so govern herself that she 
can contrive to receive the introduction as such an introduction 
would be received. Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis overacts this terribly. 
At the end of the second act the play is really over. Kate 
Landon has escaped detection; her past is for ever hidden; she 
has let Helmore see that he is pardoned, and that penitent rake 
has expressed his contrition in words which she understands, 
though her husband does not, of course, comprehend their mean- 
ing. But a third act has to be contrived, and it is managed 
by making Kate unnecessarily drag up the story which it would 
have been so very much better to leave in oblivion. If by confes- 
sion any wrong could have been righted, we should urge confession 
by all means, and at all risks; but what can it do? It can 
do a vast deal of harm, especially considering Landon’s ideas, 
He hears and condemns ruthlessly; love and confidence, he de- 
clares, are destroyed ; they are to live together for the sake of the 
child and to avoid scandal, but they are to live as strangers. 
Only unfortunately the play cannot be ended thus; there must 
be a reconciliation, and it is inadequately brought about by a 
letter announcing Helmore’s death. He is dead, but the facts 
remain unaltered. The truth is that another sacrifice has to be 
made to theatrical exigencies. Jn the last act Mrs. Lancaster- 
Wallis plays far more successfully, she is earnest and almost 
— and, to do her justice, womanly tenderness distinguishes. 
er performance in several portions of the play. Mr. Waring is 
called upon to represent a very unpleasant sort of person in 
Geoffrey Landon, but he bears himself with discretion in the: 
lines laid down for him, as does Mr. Waller as Helmore. M. 
Marius gives a really humorous picture of the rascally father, 
Captain Darell. The character is worked out with noteworthy 
cleverness of detail, Miss Minnie Terry’s natural acting as the 
child is a rarity to be noted with thankfulness. Miss Marion 
Lea is also to be commended for avoiding the mannerisms which 
she has been accustomed to display. 
La Petite Marquise of MM. Meilhae and Halévy is a comedy 


Suppose that he spoke in such terms, and on such an 
teadon, without having privately ascertained the general sense 


— unsuitable for adaptation into English. It is a pity that 
Mr. Sydney Grundy did not recognise this very obvious fact. 
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We willingly pay him the compliment of believing that, had it 
been adaptable, no one would have done the difficult work better 
than he; but the clumsiness of May and December in comparison 
with the neatness of the French play goes far to prove that the 
task he undertook was an impossible one. In all the plays of 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy there is something beyond wit and 
humour, originality of characterisation and ingenuity of construc- 
tion: there is a knowledge of human nature perceptible beneath 
the satire and sparkle which distinguish all the work of these 
two most able collaborateurs. We do not call to mind a situa- 


tion in any of their pieces in which the personages are not 
-actuated by comprehensible motives—a most important detail, 


which comes under the head of neatness of construction. In vainly 
striving to make La Petite Marquise suitable for representation, 
Mr. Grundy has destroyed the motives of the characters, and 
tinkered what was a singularly well-finished piece of workmanship. 
His fault is in attempting the impracticable. The Examiner of 
‘Plays refused to license anything approaching to a close version 


‘of La Petite Marquise, and therein he exercised a wise dis- 


cretion; but the necessity of diverging from the French to the 
extent that was absolutely unavoidable has so hampered the 
adaptor that he has been able to retain little or nothing of what 
was done with such skill and cunning by the French writers; 
and so he should have left it alone. May and December shows 
continual traces of its roundabout origin. There is a want of 
coherence easily comprehensible when it is ynderstood that the 

iece is founded by Mr. Sydney Grundy on a version of La 

etite Marquise, adapted by Miss Grundy and Joseph Mackay. 
It is no wonder that during these processes of transference the 
strength of the original should have evaporated. 

Here, for instance, is an episode from the first act of the French 
comedy which will show how excellent a discretion Mr. Grundy 
would have displayed if he had left the piece alone. The elderly 
Marquis, engaged upon the composition of a portentously dull 
history, desires to free himself from the bonds of matrimony, 
for his youthful and frivolous wife hinders and worries him. 
He is informed that one method by which he can qualify for 
the separation is to introduce a cocotte into his house; but he 
has no acquaintance among such a class, and so he consults a 
friend who is better—or worse—informed. The friend under- 
takes to send as a visitor a person who will answer the pur- 
pose; but the modern Phryne who is selected cannot under- 
take the journey, and sends her maid, The maid, dressed in an 
exaggeration of the prevailing fashion, and with such assump- 
tion of aristocracy as she can command, duly arrives; and here 
description may well cease, for it can be imagined how a French 
actor and actress, feeling no necessity for reticence, would con- 
duct such a scene. The Marquis, we may perhaps add, regards 
the visit entirely as the observance of a formal requirement of a 
most distressing nature; the girl completely misinterprets the 
reason why she has been summoned, and her blandishments are 
not without their effect. Some far-away echo of the incident has 
to be introduced into May and December, and the adaptor's insur- 
mountable difficulty will be readily perceived. Sir Archibald 
Ffolliott, who does duty for the Marquis of the French play, is 
visited by a friend of his wife, a widow named Judy Belsize, but 
‘the scenes between them have no meaning whatever. Nor are 
Lady Ffolliott’s proceedings much better devised. She has an 
admirer, here called Captain L’Estrange, and, like her French 
pen oe she has set out on one occasion to call on him, as 

uady Teazle called on Joseph Surface; but her heart has failed 
her, and when he visits her in the evening, it is to reproach 
her for breaking her promise. Both da petite marguise and 
Lady Ffolliott believe the protestations of their lovers, and when 
in the French play the young wife leaves her husband, she goes 
to the chateau of her adorer to share his lot, as he has im- 
plored her to do. The lovers’ home life is revealed, a picture 
the coarseness of which even the wit of MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy does not hide ; indeed, this scene is distinctly unpleasant, 
and we need not dwell upon its disagreeable suggestiveness ; but 
the upshot is that the errant wife has a reception vastly different 
from that which she has contemplated, and sees the extreme 
desirability of returning home. In the English version Mr. 
Grundy has not ventured to follow his authors, and feebly com- 
promises matters by making a half-way house of a roadside inn, 
where Lady Ffolliott and Captain L’Estrange meet, and where— 
we are not quite clear why—he assumes a totally new position, and 
advises her to abandon the project in which he is disinclined to play 
the part allotted to him. By the time the third act is reached 
the adaptor has strayed far from his authors, and there is a great 
deal of Mr. Grundy and a very little of MM. Meilhac and Halévy. 
The piece has grown into a farcical comedy of the familiar 
‘pattern, with a lady hidden behind a door, and brought in at the 
critical moment to disconcert everybody, especially Sir Archi- 
bald Ffolliott. ‘The new departure is ill devised; but the adaptor 
‘had incautiously placed himself in the position of being forced to 
write a third act. and he could not derive it from his original. 

Mr. Brookfield’s representation of Sir Archibald Ffolliott is ad- 
mirably conceived and full of clever touches. He is a gentleman 
of the old school, courteous and considerate, and the idea of 
behaving cruelly to a lady, and to his wife of all ladies, is shock- 
ing to him; but the “ History of the Monks of the Thirteenth 
Century,” his magnum opus, must be written, and Lady Ffolliott 
is a sore hindrance, so that he nerves himself to the task of turning 
her out of doors, after seeing that she is warmly clad and that a cab 
has been fetched to take her away comfortably. We have an im- 


ression that such a man as Sir Archibald could never have brought 
imself to do such a thing; but the fact is that Mr. Brookfiela 
was called upon to attempt the impossible. Mr. C. H. Hg 
makes love to Lady Ffolliott with energy, but the cynicism of the 
tt is rather overmarked. In a farce we do not want a gi 
over, but the utter recklessness of L’Estrange is a little out of 
harmony. Mr. Hawtrey has the valuable attribute of ease, 
Norreys acts judiciously as Lady Ffolliott, and Miss Lydia 
who has often done excellent service in small parts, gives character 
and humour to her performance of Jane, a scandalized d : 
in the service of Lady Ffolliott, who watches sedulously t 
the keyhole, and is shocked at the improprieties which she mis. 
takenly fancies she has observed. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


) o> Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition of Pictures at the French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, after a delay caused by the death of 
a respected member of the firm, is at length open. It consists of 
two distinct parts, which have no relation with one another, We 
will speak first of the works by Continental artists of the day, 
A large and important picture is the “ Winter Sunset” (17) of 
Anton Windmaier, the Bavarian landscape-painter, a charmi 
example of this sentimental master. The background is sche 
almost phantasmal; in full relief is the handsome figure of a cow, 
painted in the immediate foreground. Josef Israels 
is seldom so gay and light as in “Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coite” (28), which represents a Dutch sailor kneeling in g 
courtyard, and tempting a little child to run to him from its 
mother’s side. There is blue sky in this picture, a feature we 
do not recollect to have met with in the paintings of Israels 
before. “ Awakened Jealousy” (19) is the almost nude half. 
length of an “indignant fair,” glancing angrily sideways. This 
is a work of Professor Konrad Kiesel, of Diisseldorf, who was 
originally a sculptor, and now paints rather waxily, as if he were 
modelling in oil-colour. It is a learned and effective study, A 
large series of small square English landscapes, cleverly dashed 
in by the fashionable, but too facile, Karl Heffner, will attract a 
certain section of the public, in spite of their faults of superficiality 
and trickiness. Here is the head of an old man, very brillian’ 
painted on a small scale (61), attributed to Professor Miiller, We 
suppose this to be Leopold Carl Miiller, the Saxon genre-painter, 
who is now a professor at Vienna. Bohdan Klecynski’s “ Seigneur 
du Village” (58), the rencontre of two sledges on the snow, is very 
striking ; note the truth of gesture and expression in the old 
peasant who salutes in passing. We have also to note the small 
and delicate landscapes of B. von Spanyi (54, 55); two rather 
theatrical landscapes by the Swedish master, Alfred Wahlberg 
(59, 65); two ideal studies of a blonde and a brunette type 
(98, 100), by Professor Carl Wiinnenberg, of Diisseldorf; and two 
agreeable specimens of Dutch genre, “ The End of the Day” (1), 
by Ph. Sadée, and “A Dutch Village” (29), by B. J. Blommers. 
Finally, there is a singular pathos in Koekkoek’s “ After the 
Charge” (71), the officers of a troop of cavalry retreating; & 
yeung lieutenant, with his arm tenderly thrown round the body 
of the old wounded general, steadies him on his horse, as they 
mournfully ride away. 

In the same gallery a large collection of pictures by Mr. Leader, 
A.R.A,, is brought together. When all has been said in reserve, 
it must be admitted that the French Gallery has formed a de 
lightful selection from the works of this popular artist. The 
striking aspects of nature that Mr. Leader selects are made more 
emphatic by his bold handling of his subjects, and his executive 
skill is more real than his rapid critics are wont to acknowledge. 
Here are displayed the quieter as well as the more angry mood 
of nature. The Welsh scenes seem to us treated with less origi 
nality than those of the seashore; but they are minutely and 
carefully finished, and render with success the effect of soft, misty 
atmosphere. “Looking down a Welsh River” (89) is a striking 
example of high finish, of detail brought to a high pitch; while 
in “Green Pastures and Fresh Waters” (49) the foliage of the 
ash-trees beside the river has an appearance of — almost 
stippled in. The broad effect of sunlight and the sense of perfect 
calm within this river-valley are very striking. Here are some 
studies of skies which show elaborate care as to the intricacies 
of cloud outlines seen against a pale blue sky. But the pictures 
of thie collection whiek will most appeal to Mr. Leader's ad- 
mirers are those which are in his most characteristic style, 
which belong to the two classes of subject that he has ma 
especially his own. Mr. Leader understands the fascinating 
beauty of grey-white sand-dunes seen under the broad 
of the sun, when a north-easterly wind is blowing, he 
paints them with the emphasis of a man who has lived > 
and for these effects. “On the Sands, Aberdovey ” (34), and 
Sandy Shore” (46), are two perfect studies, in their way, of such 
effects as we describe; and they are like notes explaining © 
treatment of the same theme, which is seen on a large ith 
“The Sandy Margin of the Sea” (35). Ilere the sun shines f 
a hard light on the wind-blown bent and the glaucous foliag®‘ 
the sea-poppy, while black angry-looking clouds come sweeping ® 
from the sea; the harsh blue colour of the water in this com 
position seems, however, to be unn i The 
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too well known to need minute description; it is exemplified in 
the best known of all his important pictures, “At Evening 
Time it shall be Light” (40). The sketch for this work, 
‘ “Evening Time” (78), is like the key-note for a tune 
that is to follow ; the idea is already there, the suggestion of a 
luminous sky reflected in a flooded landscape; but the lines of 
the composition have still to be found, and the just proportions 
to be balanced and decided upon. In the larger canvas the sun- 
set is brought forward along the watery ruts of the road in such 
a way that the whole picture seems to give out light. This 

inting deservedly attracted the attention of the French nation 
in 1889. After regarding these two fine paintings, it is with 
a certain amount of disappointment that we turn to the care- 
fully drawn but somewhat uninteresting “Surrey” (31), and 
a Kentish Gravel Pit” (39). We wonder, too, with mild curiosity 
the meaning of the curved line of the horizon of the sea in 
“Porpoises near Shore, Towyn” (81). Js this an attempt to 
carry out the suggestion, made by Mr. Ruskin in his Elements of 
Drawing, that no horizontal line appears perfectly straight to 
the eye ? 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


{THE Orchestral Concert given by Senor Albeniz at St. James's 
Hall on the evening of the 7th, although it did not succeed 
in attracting a very numerous audience, contained much which was 
of interest. The programme sutlered from its inordinate length, 
comprising two Concertos, a Symphony, and an Orchestral Suite, 
besides several other numbers. In Senor Breton, who came from 
Madrid to conduct, it was soon evident that the concert-giver had 
introduced to the English public a conductor of great merit. His 
beat is clear and decisive, and he understands the art of making 
his intentions felt by the players and of really being the head of 
the orcbestra instead of, as is so often the case, merely a human 
metronome. ‘Three compositions from his pen were brought 
forward, but none of them show that his talent as a composer is 
equal to that as a conductor. The most important, a Symphony 
in E flat, is constructed upon classical lines—indeed in parts it 
seems almost too faithful an imitation of Beethoven’s middle 
style. The work is elaborate and evidently the production of an 
ambitious and conscientious student ; but that it shows signs that 
the composer possesses higher qualities cannot be said. The other 
works by Senor Breton were a graceful Serenade, “ En la 
Alhambra,” in which the local colour is well sustained by the 
use of melodies of Eastern character, and a Prelude to an opera, 
Guzman el Bueno, which is not very remarkable for either 
origi inality or charm. In all these compositions the orchestration 
is thick and heavy ; in the Symphony this is especially the case, 
and the composer would do well to revise a large portion 
of the score. As it stands at present the constant use of 
the whole band becomes tiresome and monotonous. The concert 
opened with a Moorish Fantasia for orchestra, by ret Chapi, 
aSpanish composer whose name is new to English audiences, 
The work created a less favourable impression than the composi- 
tions of Sefor Breton; it is commonplace and noisy, and more 
suited for performance out of doors than in a concert-room. The 
best portion, a Serenade, was repeated on very slight provoca- 
tion. Far more satisfactory than these numbers was Seior 
Albeniz’s excellent performance of Mozart’s Concerto in D major. 
The delicacy of his touch and refinement of his style are ad- 
mirably suited to this work, and it was played from beginning to 
end with perfect grace and finish. Later in the concert the 
— was heard in Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, in Liszt's 
antaisie Hongroise, and in three of his own elegant little pieces, 
all of which are sufficiently familiar performances to need no 
comment. 

Undeterred by the poor support accorded him last year, Sir 
Charles Hallé has once more brought his Manchester orchestra 
to London for a series of six concerts, the first of which took 
place on the evening of the 14th. It is but small credit 
to the reputation of London as a musical centre that such an 
undertaking should not be better supported, for it is certain that 
no better performances have been heard here for some time. The 

me of the first concert comprised Beethoven's Leonora, 

0. 3, Overture, Dvorak’s two “ Legends” for orchestra, a rather 
old-fashioned Violin Concerto, by Viotti, the solo part in which 
was played to perfection by Mme. Neruda, and Schubert's 

phony in © minor. It is quite unnecessary to enter into the 
merits of the playing of Sir Charles Hallé’s band ; those amateurs 
who heard its performances last year will know that for brilliancy 
and accuracy it is almost unrivalled. The effect produced by the 
Opening violin passages in the concluding presto of Beethoven's | 
verture was as fine as that produced last year by the somewhat | 
similar passages in the overture to Cherubini’s Anacreon, and the 
Performance of the Symphony—though the tempo at which 


was one of the finest ever heard. The individual members of 
band are evidently most of them accomplished players, but 
Mention must especially be made of the performers on the flutes 
and horns, all of whom are much above the average ; the trom- 
on the contrary, seemed at times unduly obtrusive and 
metallic in quality of tone. 
The last two Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have not been 


was taken up by a performance of Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, in 
which the soprano music was sung by Mme. Schmidt-K#hne, who 
was heard here towards the end of last season, the tenor being 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the contralto Miss Amy Sargent. 
Mendelssohn’s familiar work was preceded by Grieg’s Im Friihling 
Overture, Mr. Cliffe’s “ Tone-Picture,” “Cloud and Sunshine,” a 
slight but graceful song, “ Minnie,” from the pen of Mr. Manns, 
and Mozart’s Scena, “ Mia speranza adorata,” in which Mme, 
Schmidt-KGhne’s dramatic style created a very favourable im- 
ression. Last Saturday the Symphony was Spohr's “ Weihe der 
éne,” and the orchestra was also heard in the Overtures to 
Auber’s Masaniello and Weber's Odecron. M. Hollmann, the 
Dutch violoncellist, introduced a new Concerto in A minor 
from his pen; but the work did not create much impression 
after the opening, nor is it likely to be heard again. The 
vocalist was Miss Macintyre, who sang “ Elsa’s Dream,” from 
Wagner's Lohengrin; a bolero, “Le Ketour des Promis,” by 
Dessauer ; and (for an encore) Lassen’s “ Es war ein Traum,” a 
song which lies much too low for the com of her voice. 
At the last two Popular Concerts at St. Teaets Hall, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick has been the solo-pianist. On the afternoon of 
the 15th he played a selection from Brahms’s seldom-heard 
Clavierstiicke (Op. 76), and the same composer's Rhapsody in G 
minor (Op. 79, No, 2), besides taking part with Mme. Neruda 
and Signor Piatti in a remarkably fine performance of Schu- 
mann’s Trio in D minor (Op. 63). On Monday the young 
English pianist chose as his solo Beethoven's Sonata in G major 
(Op. 27, No. 2), his playing of which was throughout admirable. 
At Saturday’s concert the Quartet was that by Schubert in A 
minor (Op. 29), and the vocalist was Mr. Hirwen Jones, who 
sang Purcell’s ever-welcome “ I attempt from love's sickness to 
fly,” and Schubert’s “ Who is Sylvia?” The effect of the former 
song was much marred by the extremely modern character of the 
harmonies introduced in the accompaniment. On Monday the 
concert began with Mendelssohn’s string Quintet in B flat, and 
concluded with Beethoven’s Trio in D major (Op. 70). Mr. Ben 
Davies sang, in ultra-sentimental style, Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
“Come, Margarita, come,” and a song by Mr. Alfred Cellier. 

The most interesting of the pianoforte recitals given so far this 
season was that of i Paderewski, which attracted a 
audience to St. James's Hall on the afternoon of the 12th. Since 
Rubinstein was last heard here, no pianist has appeared whose 
individuality is more striking or whose playing is more interest- 
ing, and the programme of the recital on the 12th showed M. 
Paderewski at his best. Opinions may differ as to his readings, 
but they are always intelligent and often extremely effective. 
This was the case with his performance of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 111, and still more so with the group of pieces by Chopin, 
which he played later in the afternoon. dly enough, the 
Funeral March in the Polish composer's Sonata in B minor 
missed something of its usual effect, possibly owing to the pianist’s 
being put out by the spectacle of two members of the audience 
who chose its opening bars as a signal to walk down the whole 
length of the hall, with an imperturbability only witnessed in the 
frequenters of classical concerts; but, whatever may have been 
the cause, the movement was hurried and disappointing. The 
weird finale was, however, played with the utmost beauty, and 
in three of Liszt’s arrangements of Schubert’s songs, the exquisite 
singing tone of M. Paderewski’s touch was admirably displayed. 
The last number in the programme was Liszt’s enormousl 
difficult Fantasia on Mozart’s Don Giovanni—a work of s 
musical value, but which afforded the artist an opportunity of 
showing his extraordinary technical ability and command over 
the keyboard. Another interesting recital was that given at 
Princes’ Hall on Friday, the 14th, — conscientious young 

ianists, Mlle. Jeanne Douste and Mlle. L. Douste de Fortis. 
The programme included Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
and a number of solos and duets by Szarvady, St.-Siiens, W. 
Kuntze, E. Moor, E. Pessard, Liszt, Grieg, and L. E. Bach. A 
well-written, but not very interesting, Sonata for Violin and 
Pianoforte, by Emanuel Moor, was played by Mlle. Jeanne Douste 
and M. René Ortmans. Mlle. Douste’s best performances were 
those of Bach’s Fantasia and of an Allegro in E minor by Grieg. 
Her technique is excellent, but at present her tone seems rather 
hard, though possibly this was oe to the very unsympathetic 
instrument upon which she performed. 

Messrs. Harrison’s Concert at the Albert Hall last Wednesday 
evening did not attract quite so large an audience as might have 
been expected, considering that two such stars as Mme. Patti 
and Mr. Sims Reeves were announced to ap Both artists 
were in excellent voice, and sang the usual airs and ballads with 
which concert-goers have long been accustomed to link theirnames. 
In the Shadow Song from Dinorah, Mme. Patti showed that her 
old power of delivering elaborate jiortture is undiminished, and 
in Blumenthal’s “ Message” and in “Come into the Garden” 
the great English tenor once more proved how powerful a good 
method is to arrest the hand of time. Miss Alice Gomez in- 
troduced a pleasant variety into the programme by her selection of 
unfamiliar songs by Paladilhe and Hatton, both of which were 
admirably sung and the latter encored. Mme. Patti's encores 
consisted of the customary “ Robin Adair,” “’Twas within a 
Mile,” and “ Home, Sweet Home,” but Mr. Sims Reeves resi 
successfully all attempts to obtain another song from him. 
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THE LOST LEADER, 
(A little way after Browning.) 
1. 


Just for one little faur pas has he left us, 
Just for two words that would stick in his throat, 
Has his shirking the plea of Not Guilty bereft us 
(Alas!) of his guidance in giving our vote. 
Just for a judgment—a mere decree nisi— 
Just for a slight condemnation in costs, 
Must we ne’er hear his long-waited-for Viet! 
Uttered o’er us his victorious hosts ? 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his cold and imperious eye, 
Staffed him superbly, O’Brine’d and O’Connored him, 
“ Mistered ” him humbly whene’er he was by. 
H--ly is of us, M-c-rthy is for us, 
j-hnd-ll-n is with us, though over the waves. 
He is it ? he? who breaks up the fair chorus ? 
He who deserts his disconsolate braves ? 


Il. 


Did we resent his despotic ascendence ? 
Did we neglect lightest word from his lip ? 
Wearied we ever in dancing attendance ? 
Ever complained when he gave us the slip ? 
No disappearance, however mysterious, 
Gave to his party’s propriety shocks ; 
No curiosity, playful or serious, 
Followed the etstene of “ Preston” or “ Fox.” 
True, we believed that his zeal, in seclusion, 
Still burned for the cause in some different shape, 
Nor ever in fancy’s prophetic illusion 
Perceived we the patriot’s fire escape. 
Yet—yet, we are sure, had we known of his scramblings 
Down water-pipe shafts inconveniently slim, 
We never had recked of his amorous ramblings, 
We never had swerved in our fealty to him, 


IIT. 


We may march prospering—not through his presence, 
Words may inspirit us—not from that lyre 

(Deeds have been done while he boasted quiescence, 
Still, ’tis not they that will make him retire), 

Blot out his name then, record one lost chief more, 
One more Liberator gone badly astray, 

Unless—just to give us one chance of relief more— 
The Grand Old Explainer explains her away. 

But the Session begins ; he had best not come back to us, 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain, 

Forced praise on our part; and ought we to tack to us 
One who the partnership sorely would strain. 

Better lie low, till his forfeited status 
Recovered through kindly oblivion has been; 

Then let him greet the New Order, and wait us, 
Pardoned, in Doblun, the first on “ the Green.” 


REVIEWS. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA.* 


CCASION has seldom better fitted virtue than when Sir 
Edward Hamley was asked to write the history of the war 
in the Crimea, for Messrs. Seeley’s series, “The Events of Our 
Own Time.” The author has every kind of knowledge required 
for the work, and the subject is one which may without undue 
compression be compassed in one volume of moderate size. Sir 
Edward Ilamley’s style needs no bush now, and it is at its best 
here. It is thoroughly sound, free both from the pedantic pro- 
fusion of technical terms which is the vice of so many military 
writers, and also from the spongy picturesqueness which is the 
vice of so many of us, military and civil, in these later days 
of much emotion and small judgment. Sir E. Hamley is always 
exact, giving a clean impression, and never —> word go 
beyond the feeling. Often, indeed, more particularly when he 
has to judge individuals, he stops deliberately short—which is 
a very different thing from falling short. 

As a narrative his account of the Crimean ‘War is an example 
of how much a writer can tell in a short space when he leaves 
aside whatever is not essential. These 307 pages give the whole 
history—political, military, and administrative—of the war. As 
we have already said, Sir Edward Hamley is conspicuously 
moderate in his judgments. A very good example of this modera- 
tion is his statement of the considerations which induced the 
Emperor Napoleon, who, after all, was the ruler of France, and 
bound to a traditional gg | by his position, to ally himself with 
England against Russia. In his portraits of those generals whom 


he must consider most open to criticism, General Hamley prac-. 


tises with much dexterity the art of criticism by omission. 
By General Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. 


* The War in the Crimea. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1891. 


Nothing could be more complete, for example, than this portrait 
of Lord Raglan :— 

Lord Raglan, commander of the English army, was sixty-six years old, 
He had served on Wellington’s staff, and lost his arm at Waterloo, 
those days his sole military experience had been in the office of Mijj 
Secretary at the Horse Guards. He was so far well acquainted y; 
military business ; but he had never held any command, and, while ho 
opportunity had been afforded to him of directing troops in war, hig ligg 
for forty years had been no adequate preparation for it. But he was q 
courteous, dignified, and amiable man, and his qualities and rank 
such as might well be of advantage in preserving relations with our allies, 


There is not a word here which is not courteous and amiable: 
but who can doubt what Sir Edward Hamley thinks of Lon 
Raglan’s fitness for his command? When he has to tell how the 
English general wandered up the hillside at the Alma, leaving 
the battle to fight itself, or how he allowed himself to be driven 
into a premature attack on the Redan by Pélissier, Sir Edwarg 
Hamley is content to state without insisting. The character of 
Saint-Arnaud is as sharp as a weli-cut medallion. Once op} 
does General Hamley become severe—when he rebukes Ad 
miral Lyons for his “vicious intromission” in military mat. 
ters—but the Admiral had no business there, and must take 
the consequence. Even when he has to speak of the military 
gentleman who left his command to look for reinforce 
ments, General Hamley is cuntent with a measured adjective, 
When the progress of the war brings Pélissier to the 
it is manifestly more satisfactory for the author to become more 
personal in his tone. The French general is one of the very few 
generals of the allied armies on whom there is much temptation 
to dwell. He had qualities and defects in abundance, and both 
of the kind which will stand examining. To him also General 
Hamley is very good. He passes lightly over the period in 
which Pélissier seems to have forgotten that he was a general, 
and only remembered that he was a passionate Frenchman. One 
cannot help wondering what would have happened in that inter- 
val if Lord Raglan had been, let us say, Lord Gough, or indeed 
anything but what he was. There would have been a quarrel, 
certainly. As it was, Lord Raglan sacrificed his men for the 
sake of the alliance, which was one way of breaking the eggs to 
make the omelette. Pélissier is indeed a figure to attract an 
historian. His promotion to the command of the French army 
makes a complete change in the war. From that moment our 
army, which had hitherto been the foremost among the allied 
forces, is thrown completely into the background. Physical con- 
ditions had something to do with it no doubt; but a far more 
important element was the personal influence of the French 
general, The fact stands out in General Hamley’s narrative 
not the less vividly because he does not stop to insist upon it, 
but leaves it to appear by the facts. 

Another truth is told by General Hamley by the mere report 
of the facts—namely, that until Pélissier was in command the 
Crimea was a soldiers’ war. Unless Mr. Kinglake had come to 
assure us of the contrary, we should be inclined to doubt 
whether things would have gone otherwise than they did if Lord 
Raglan had remained at Varna. Saint-Arnaud was dying when 
he landed, and Canrobert had too much of the character of his 
English colleague ; all three were little more than spectators from 
the moment of the landing till after Inkerman. Happily the 
only generals on the Russian side were engineers or admirals, or 
it had gone hard with us. The collapse of the Russian soldier, 
who never showed any want of stomach for the fight before or 
since, is itself not the least remarkable feature of the war. Inthe 
Crimea their stomach was of the modern Spanish kind, valiant 
behind walls, but feeble in the field. They certainly did not fight 
as they did at Kunersdorff, where they were no better led than at 
the Alma. General Hamley gives no explanation of the mystery 
—which is the only oversight we note in his book. Tis opinion 
would be interesting. The sufferings of the winter might have 
a great part in any history of the war. General Hamley, as we 
think a little weakly, puts them down to “ the system.” Yet 
what system would have availed a general who allowed himself 
to be influenced in his choice of quarters by the opinion of an 
admiral who could not see beyond his nose and the anchorage—a 
general who moreover does not seem to have given a thought to 
what wintering in the Crimea would mean till the winter was 
on him? If our army had not been in the hands of Carlyle’s 
valiant hop-pole with a cocked hat, the contingency would have 
been provided for. Would Wellington or Marlborough have left 
themselves at the mercy of a storm? We wot not. But the 
army was not in the hands of Wellington or Marlborough, and 
therefore the war became what General Hamley has so ex 
cellently described—the heroic struggle of officers and men under 
the eyes of a courteous, dignified, and amiable gentleman, who 
looked on with a very good imitation of the Duke's impassive 
self-possession. 


NOVELS.* 


R. BESANT'S new novel will certainly not disappoint the 
large number of persons who devour greedily everything 


* Armorel of Lyonesse: a Romance of To-day. By Walter Besant, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1890. 

The World's Desire. By H, Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang 

: Longmans & Co. 1890. 
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that falls from the pen of the author of All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, &c. For that “ &c.” is an important expression, and 
a deal, as every novel-reader knows. It conveys, 


hand, suggests an author who knows and loves his Homer, as we 
know that Mr. Lang does :— ' 
m he spoke, but the man was already dead of pain and fear. Then the 


among other things, the certainty that Armorel of Ly is 
written in English, and sets forth concisely, wittily, and in an 
accomplished manner, a coherent story, in which the sympathies 
of the well-regulated mind are enlisted on the side of virtue, and 
are rewarded for their activity by the spectacle of a pair of 
amiable and brightly described young persons made happy in each 
other's affections. At the same time the book evokes reflections 
which it isa reviewer's business to indicate, as will be seen from 
the following account of as much of the story as it is fair to reveal. 
One Roland Lee, painter, twenty-one (as the police-court reports 
say), madea trip toScilly, and there became acquainted with Armorel 
Rosevean, a young lady resident upon the island of Samson. As 
a matter of fact, in 1884, the date at which the story opens, 
Samson had long been uninhabited, but the re-plantation of it is 
well within the reasonable license of the novelist. Roland went 
to stay with Armorel, whose sole guardian, her great-great- 
dmother, a lady of ninety-five, was not in a state of health 
to make any comment upon the arrangement. They flirted finely 
for three weeks, and enabled their biographer to show pretty 
clearly that, in the descriptions of waves, rocks, sea-birds, and so 
forth, he is not as eminent among his contemporaries as he is in 
the exposition of the habits and views of young men and women 
of the respectable classes who work for their living. Then 
Roland departed, and presently Armorel departed also. Five 
years later the simple Scillonian maid was not only simple (and 
extremely virtuous), but also rich and thoroughly well educated. 
She was, in fact, a young lady of the class of which Mr. Besant 
has made us ail familiar, and to whom, among other things, we 
owe the People’s Palace. She was, therefore, something of a god- 
dess from a machine, and she found several things to set right. 
The chief of them was Alec Feilding, whois continually described | 
as “the cleverest man in London.” Feilding certainly was a re- 
markable character. He was stupid and stupid-looking—we are 
constantly reminded of it—and he was “ heavy and didactic in con- 
versation.” In particular he knew nothing about, and had no taste 
for, any kind of art. Therefore he set up as, (1) a painter, (2) a poet, 
(3) a writer of short stories, besides editing a weekly paper and 
writing most of it. A few specimens of his editorial style are 
incidentally provided, and they fully justify Mr. Besant’s estimate | 
of his intellectual power, Yet in the capacities above mentioned 
he succeeded in imposing upon the world at large, and par- 
ticularly upon artists, poets, authors, and all sorts and conditions 
oferitics. This he did by the simple expedient of employing 
“ghosts.” He kept a good painter, a good poetess, and a good 
story-writer, sold their productions as his own, paid them part of 
the price, and took all the glory. Sometimes they repined, and 
thought the transaction wrong; but they made no effort to save 
themselves until Armorel appeared on the scene to save them. 
Feilding was in the act of adding a capable dramatist to his 
regiment of ghosts when Armorel, by an artful plot,set them all free, 
and started them independently in their respective lines of business. 
Feilding was in despair at first, but he acknowledged his marriage 
with aa unscrupulous and attractive lady, and they two com- 
menced impostor over again on a much larger scale and with 
brilliant success. Meanwhile Armorel married Roland Lee, as 
the conventions of fiction and of propriety alike demanded. This 
queer, but not uninteresting, story—which, by the way, contains 
some fine examples of “ the long arm of coincidence ”—seems to 
indicate that Mr. Besant is rather deeply impressed with the 
theory that it is in the ordinary course of events for clever and 
riginal artists to become the slaves of stupid and incompetent 
capitalists, and to allow the latter to get all the profit and glory 
of their works. It is to be hoped that he will not allow this 
‘mewhat romantic paradox to run away with him. Should 
sich an event occur, we might see an extremely clever and 
tatertaining storyteller in danger of developing into a faddist 
amission. It would be, of course, a particular instance of 
common sin of trying to make a story serve also as a 
‘mon, and the great truth which Mr. Besant should remember 
that it is the first, if not the only, object of storytelling to 
amuse (in the widest sense of the word). The details of Mr. 
Besant’s work are almost uniformly good. Armorel is very 
fiirly alive, and a rather attractive young woman, —_ she 
talks some terrible rubbish in the Lord Fauntleroy style after her 
tducation. “This is my old fiddle. It has been Justinian’s— 
ind his father’s before him. I have had other instruments since 
then, but I love the old fiddle best.” And not even the extreme 
Smplicity of her early life could possibly justify her in saying 
tever shall Ido with it?” To ovr thinking, much the 
character in the book is that of Alec Feilding’s unacknow- 
kdged wife, who is hardly respectable, and not at all well behaved, 
always amusing. 

tis not yet quite an every-day feat to write a novel success- 

Y m collaboration, and it is audacious to take up the story of 

; where tradition or the classics of the second rank leave 
and carry it on to his death. Messrs. Rider Haggard and 
ng have done both, and that with a degree of success upon 
it is pleasant tocongratulatethem. The blend is singularly 
Pt The general scheme of the story, its location, the 
sh tures of Ulysses, and above all the fights with which the tale 


d unbuckled his golden armour, which clanged upon the deck, and 
drew fresh water from the hold to cleanse himself, for he was stained like a 
lion that has devoured an ox. 

The lyrics, too, of which there are a good many, were certainly 
done by Mr. Lang, unless Mr. Haggard is a good deal more of 
a poet than he has hitherto let the world know. And very good 
some of them are. This is from a song sung by Helen, who 
plays a rather odd, because excessively proper, part in the 
romance :— 

Paint her lips that like a cup have pledged the lips of heroes all, 

Paint her golden hair, unwhitened while the many winters fall, 

Paint the beauty that is mistress of the wide world and its thrall ! 


Paint the storms of ships and chariots, rain of arrows flying far, 

Paint the waves of Warfare leaping up at beauty like a star, 

Like a star that pale and trembling hangs above the waves of War. 
It is to be regretted that the authors should have thought fit to 
introduce Ulysses into the middle of the Plagues of Egypt, and 
should have mixed up the narrative of the Pentateuch to a con- 
siderable extent in their story, bringing upon the scene not only 
Pharaoh in the act of refusing to let the people go, but also 
Moses and Aaron making themselves exceedingly objectionable to 
the authorities. The spoiling of the Egyptians is described with 
much spirit, but the Scripture narrative is defied far enough 
to bring Pharaoh home (alone) from the Red Sea to meet his 
fate from another quarter. With all these peculiarities, and 
in spite of some rather uninteresting mysticism, The World's 
Desire is as full of adventure, surprises, weird places, magic, 
and bloodshed as Allan Quatermain. Like the latter work, 
it concludes with the death and funeral rites of its hero. 
Whoever would read, in sufficiently elegant language, of the 
prowess of Ulysses in his old age ; of the golden armour of Paris ; 
of the great bow of Eurytus, the string of which sang shrill (and 
rather pretty) songs, intelligible only to its owner, when fighting 
was about to begin; of the immortality, the virtues, and the true 
inwardness of Helen ; of the stupidity of Pharaoh, and the wicked- 
ness, crimes, and death of Meriamun, his queen ; of the garrulity 
of Rei, an old Egyptian priest ; and of the dreams of all ofthem 
and the magic of some of them, can do so with a reasonable cer- 
tainty of not being bored. Among the courageous ingenuities 
which the volume contains, perhaps none is more striking than 
lIlelen’s explanation that when she went off with Paris, he had 
by magic arts made up as Menelaus, and she thought he was her 
husband. This account of the matter may be true; but there 
have been several others. 


EDWARD VI. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.* 


q/OR two reasons this book will occupy a place of special 
importance in the library of every liturgical student. Its 
authors have printed certain manuscripts, hitherto unknown, 
which supply some valuable links in the history of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and they have subjected statements consecrated 
by the repetition of previous historians to the most rigid criticism. 
They have traced the influences under which the two Prayer 
Books of Edward VI. were compiled, and the relations in which 
they stand to other liturgies and to the religious thought of the time. 
All who are interested in the ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth 
century will be prepared to find much that is valuable in a book bear- 
ing the name of the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, who has in this instance 
secured the co-operation of Mr. Bishop, a Roman Catholic layman. 
While the authors do not conceal their = gee at the departure 
from earlier usages effected during the period under consideration, 
they do not enter on doctrinal questions; their work is purely 
historical, and bears marks of a dispassionate temper A of a 
desire to arrive at the truth. Nor is there anything in it which 
can justly offend the feelings of an Anglican Churchman ; indeed 
the spirit in which it is written may be illustrated by a 
introducing the authors’ account of the Prayer Book of 1549. 
After pointing out how “the twelve, or it may be fourteen, 
centuries” through which “the living lit of the Roman 
Church” has come down have made it peculiarly sacred to Roman 
Catholics, they continue : 
And although the book now to be considered manifestly does not 
possess the same titles to veneration, still for three centuries it has been 
associated with the most holy thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the 
majority of Englishmen. Thus, whilst its importance demands that it 
should be examined as an historical document, such scrutiny should be 
regulated by consideration for the attachment of those to whom it is a 
living reality (p. 183). 
Although no material change was made in the services of the 
Church during the reign of Henry VIIL., Cranmer contemplated 
liturgical reform, and in 1543 proposed that Convocation should 
appoint a Committee for the purpose. The Committee was not 
formed, but our authors maintain that the Archbishop himself 
drew up schemes for a new Breviary, and that his work is extant 
in a MS. in the King’s Library in the British Museum, which 
* Edward V1. and the Book of Common Prayer; an Examination into 
its Origin and Eurly liistory, with an Appendix of Unpublished Documents. 
By Francis Aidan Gasquet, O.8.B., Author of “Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries,” and Edmund Bishop. London: John Hodges. 


8 4 
garnished, are all more or less decidedly in the manner 
Mr, Hoggard. A. sentence like the following, on the other 
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they have been the first to notice. The discovery of this manu- 


dotal functions, they point out that the term “vestment” yp. 
doubtedly means the chasuble, the sacrificial vesture, though it ig 


script, supposing it to be Cranmer’s work, supplies a stage of L ; 
which we had no previous knowledge in the progress of liturgical | “wide enough to cover the use of the amice, stole, and 
vestments worn by the priest at the celebration of the Mags” 


reform in England. It consists of two schemes of Office and three 
tables of Lessons. In the first of the projected schemes of Office the 
author took the Use of Sarum as his basis, and introduced changes 
evidently suggested by the Breviary of Cardinal Quignon, which had 
received the approval of Paul III., and had been widely accepted | t 
on this side of the Alps. The second project approaches more 
nearly to the arrangement adopted in the Prayer Book of 1549; 
compline and “the accustomed hours” are omitted, and the 


While, then, the book was put forth with the express intention of 
securing uniformity, it allowed diversity of practice in a matter 
involving the central question in dispute ; ‘those who were inclined 


o change would naturally adopt the cope, while such ag were 


attached to the old rites and doctrine would vest themselves as 
before, A full explanation will be found of the ancient practicg 
of the offertory, the “ offering by the people of the bread and wing 
for the sacrifice,” which was followed by the ritual oblation 


services are reduced to matins and vespers. Both projects, to- J ’ 
the priest. This part of the Mass was swept away, but left its 


gether with the lectionaries and calendars contained in the | 
manuscript, are given in the Appendix. In the first Convocation 
of the — Edward VI. a petition was sent from the Lower 
House asking for the results of the Committee of 1543, which 
had not, as it seems, been appointed. Cranmer did not produce 
these projects; the time had come for a further advance. A full, 


traces in the term used for the collection for the poor which was 
now substituted for it. It is, however, by the alterations made 
in the Canon that the place of the book in religious history must 
be determined, and these are indicated here by printing the Sarum 
Canon and the new Canon in parallel columns. A comparison of 
the orders of the Communion, Public Baptism, and Contirmation 


and probably the official, report of the proceedings of this Con- u , 1, and 
in the book of 1549 with those in other liturgies, leads our 


vocation, which have hitherto been unknown, has been found 


authors to the conclusion that the changes effected in the Anglican 


by our authors in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. They are specially interesting in connexion with the | book were based on Lutheran models, and that the book must be 
classed with the liturgies of Northern Germany, not with the 


eedings in Parliament, and show that Cranmer was anxious 
to obtain the support of the clergy for the Bill “ for Communion 
in both kinds,” afterwards incorporated with the Bill “ for reve- 
rence for the Sacrament.” The undated document coutaining a 
series of questions sent to the bishops with reference to the Mass, 


ancient rituals. It would be impossible here even to state fairly 
the grounds of their conclusion, and we can only observe that due 
weight must be given to their remarks that the Lutheran Masses 
themselves assume the continued use of the old Missals, “ 

so fur as they were distinctly abrogated,” and that in the new 


together with their answers, must, it is argued, belong to this c L an 
Prayer Book the Communion Office was “ similar to the Mass” in 


time, and may, with a fair amount of certainty, be assigned to 
January 1548. Canon Dixon’s reason for dating these questions before 
the Parliament of 1547 is, as our authors point out, founded on 
one of the strangest misconceptions. The way was thus prepared 
for the new Communion Book promulgated in March. Although 


general order and disposition of parts. The book was not satisfac- 
tory to the Helvetian school of reformers ; but they had good reason 
for believing that a further revision was not far off. Bullinger, who 
was, our authors note, by no means a “ moderate Lutheran,” as 
Canon Dixon strangely calls him, knew that Cranmer had passed 


this book did not abolish the Mass, it was not merely a novelty 
the stage represented in the book; he had been roused by John 


in itself, but tended towards further innovation by restricting 
the Communion of the laity to celebrations held after stated 
notice; thus preventing communicants from receiving at private 
Masses. The names of the authors cannot be considered as fully 
ascertained, and “the celebrated Windsor Commission” appears 


4 Lasko from the “ dangerous lethargy” of Lutheranism. After 
chapters on the “reception of the new Service,” and the ad- 
vances made in 1550 by the setting forth of a new Ordinal, the 
pulling down of altars and the like, we go on to the history of the 


book of 1552, the outcome of Cranmer’s recovery from lethargy. 


not to have been a commission in the strict sense of the term. 52 ; 
That a revision of the first book should be made was determined 


The use of the book was imposed by proclamation. A further 
advance was contemplated in the rubric; and an interesting 
account is.given of the means by which the way was paved for it 
by numerous proclamations, by sermons, by attempts at intimida- 
tion, and by the publication of booklets chiefly directed against 
the “enormities” of the Canon. In the course of the year 
Cranmer published a translation of a German catechism, inserting 
a remarkable alteration; which proves that his opinions “ had 
already taken a decisive turn” on the question of the presence in 
the Eucharist. Nevertheless, the Helvetian reformers, who | 
watched him anxiously, believed him to be wholly Lutheran in 
doctrine; “this Thomas,” John ab Ulmis wrote to Bullinger, 
“has fallen into so heavy a slumber that we entertain but a very 
Sor hope that he will be aroused even by your most learned 
letter. 

As in the case of the Communion Book, no documentary 
evidence is at present forthcoming as to the names of the com- 
ilers of the Liturgy of 1549, though our authors allow that 

uller’s list must have some foundation. Cranmer must, of 
course, have had the principal hand in both. Canon Dixon's 
opinion that Convocation did not sanction the Prayer Book, that 
it “had nothing to do with the first Act of Unilormity of reli- 
gion,” is upheld by an elaborate examination of the evidence. It 
is strange, however, to find the King writing to Bonner, who 
must have known the facts, that the book had been set forth, not 
only by the assent of the bishops in Parliament, but “of all the 
other learned men of this realm in their synods and convocations 
provincial.” Nevertheless, the evidence on the other side appears 
overwhelming. As regards the proceedings of the bishops, 
our authors have discovered in a MS. in the King’s Library a most 
ne of a debate held between the bishops in the 
House of son 14th December, 1548, and four later days. We 
must, by the way, demur to the description of the discussion as a 
“debate of Parliament”; it seems rather to have been a discus- 
sion held before the Lords, for we observe that Smyth, the 
Secretary of State, took in it. The Protector presided, and 
both he and the Earl of Warwick intervened in the discussion. 
The report itself, which is full of life, and is no doubt a digest 
of notes taken at the moment, is printed in the Appendix, and 
a sufficient version of it is givén in the text. Shortly after its 
close the “ Bill for religion, with penalty for the same,” was 
passed by the Lords. The report of the discussion reveals some 
curious facts with respect to the action of the bishops. It may 
fairly be inferred from it that the proposed Prayer Book had 
been submitted to a meeting of bishops, that some of them had 
disapproved of the omission of the adoration of the Sacrament, 
that all save Day of Chichester had, nevertheless, signed the 
book, on the understanding that some modification would be 
made in it to meet the wishes of the objectors, but that a change 
in the contrary direction was afterwards introduced. The Order 
of the Supper of the Lord, as involving the main point of contro- 
versy, is examined here at length in order to decide the relation 
in which the book stands to other liturgies. A peculiar interest 
attaches to our authors’ comment on the fourth rubric, directing 
that the priest should wear “a white alb plain, with a vestment 
or cope.” After observing that the cope does not denote sacer- 


by an assembly of bishops, not, as it appears from Cranmer’s register, 
met in Convocation. A curious connexion is traced between 
Gardiner's book attacking Cranmer’s inconsistency in 1551 andthe 
changes with respect to the Sacrament in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Gardiner put a Roman Catholic interpretation on every- 
thing in the book of 1549 that could possibly be made to bear it, 
and then jeered at Cranmer for expounding contrary opinions in 
his translation of the Lutheran catechism. All the on 
which he fixed were either left out or altered in the book of 


| 1552. There are several points of interest in this volume on 


which we have not been able to touch; we have striven to give 
prominence to its specially original features. Without pledging 


ourselves to an unreserved acceptance of all the authors’ con- 


clusions, we may safely assert that the use which they have made 
of manuscript authorities—some discovered by them for the first 
time, and others too much neglected by earlier historians—their 
critical ability, and their familiarity with the Roman ritual, 
render their book necessary to every serious worker in the same 
field. 


TWO BOOKS ON BIRDS.* 


J igh persons outside the limits of the county will be no 
less surprised than delighted to receive an intimation that 
Stevenson's excellent Birds of Norfolk has at length been com- 
pleted. The first volume of this book was published in 186, 
and the second in 1870. For the next seven years there were 
occasionally intimations that the work was proceeding, although 
more slowly. Then came silence; and when, in 1888, the death 
of the author was announced, it was generally taken for granted 
that the book would always remain one of those fragments w 
are so distressing to the bibliographer. Here, however, at last, 
under the care of Mr. Southwell, the one main labour of the 
of a gifted zoologist is presented to the public complete, with n0 
a few interesting appendices to the volumes already in our por 
session. 

Henry Stevenson was a typical provincial worthy. He we 
born and died in Norwich, and his interests were summed 
within the frontiers of his county. He was an excellent 
naturalist, an adept in snipe-shooting and ridge-driving, and 
his summers were spent in the midst of the delicate beauty 
the Norfoik Broads. He was Sheriff of his native city bg 
little while ; but he never took an active part in municip: 
ness, and he was so shy that when the British Association m# 
at Norwich he could not be persuaded to read in person 
paper on the Bustard in Norfolk, a monograph which has ac 
a certain fame among ornithologists. He was a frequent cur 
tributor to the 7'ransactions of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Society 
but his life’s work was concentrated on preparing the great 


* The Birds of Norfolk. By Henry Stevenson. Continued by Thom# 
Southwell. 3 vols. Vol. III. London: Gurney & Jackson. 

The Birdsuf Iona and Mull, By the late H. D. Graham. ; 
David Douglas. 
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which he left unfinished. His career was shadowed by physical 
gnd mental suffering, and he died, prematurely old, on the 18th 
of August, 1888, at the age of fifty-five. The first 160 pages 
of the present volume are published, apparently without much, 
if any, alteration, from Stevenson’s MS., which closed, in 1877, 
jn the middle of a sentence. The article he was then at work 

was that on the Gadwall. Mr. Southwell carries on the 
tale from this point. His articles are careful and praiseworthy, 
put he is not so good a writer as his predecessor. Henry 
Stevenson, although, as we now learn, the art of authorship was 

laborious to him, was sometimes a charming writer, with 
an unaffected grace of style. The pages on “ Swan Upping on 
the Yare,” in the present volume, may be taken as an example 
of Stevenson's felicitous manner of expression. 

The reader who possesses the volumes of 1866 and 1870 will 
turn with eagerness to see what additions have been made since 
their publication to the avifauna of Norfolk. The discovery of a 
dead golden eagle on the salt marshes of Stiffkey, in 1868, is 
considered sufficient to allow the name of Aguila chrysetus to be 
added to the Norfolk bird-roll ; but eagles are sometimes kept in 
durance, and sometimes they escape. White’s thrush, 7'urdus 
varius, was killed at Hickling in 1871, and the icterine and 
barred warblers at Blakeney in 1884. The ortolan has occurred 
almost with frequency since 1866, when Stevenson could not 

uade himself that it had ever been an immigrant to Norfolk. 
i recc-eveeper, Tichodroma muraria, is now added to the list 
of birds of the —- a very singular manner. An unpublished 
letter from Robert Marsham to Gilbert White was discovered 
in 1875, in which it was stated that on the 30th of October, 
1792, a wall-creeper was shot at Stratton Strawless. White was 
anxious to know more, and accordingly Marsham induced a 

ng lady to make a very exact coloured drawing of two quill- 
This drawing is still to the correspondence, 
and — beyond a doubt that the bird was rightly determined 
by Marsham. 

Those who deplore the disappearance or violent extinction of 
so many of our attractive birds may be glad to know that there 
are some which seem to be becoming less rare than of old. 
Stevenson included the bluethroat among Norfolk birds, on the 
score of a unique example. Mr. Southwell tells us that of late 
the bluethroat has become an annual visitor to our coast, and 
sometimes in flocks of eighty or more. So, again, the rock pepit, 
which Stevenson described as rare, is now “at times quite abun- 
dant on some parts of the coast.” The shore lark, Otocorys 
alpestris, which used to be one of the Norfolk rarities, is now 
regularly seen in winter, and seems to be spreading westward. 
The crossbill began to breed in Norfolk five years ago, and has 
since done so each consecutive season, “sometimes in rather 
considerable numbers.” Yet the stupidity of people in need- 
lessly killing and disturbing rare birds is a thing to make one 
weep. A certain Mr. Norgate, who seems to glory in his 
shame, describes, in notes which are here printed, how per- 
sistently he has worried the nesting crossbills, and stolen their 
eggs and nests. Why did he not leave them alone? 

Henry Davenport Graham, who died in 1872, was an amateur 
naturalist, sportsman, and artist, who loved the waters of the West 
of Scotland, and spent upon them the best hours of his life. The 
present volume is really a monument to the memory of this 
excellent man—a monument built, rather rudely, of the rough 
boulders he himself collected and left heaped upon the shore. 
Various circumstances, which are not explained, have delayed 
the publication of these notes until many of those who knew 
Graham intimately must have ome away. They were prepared 
for the press, in 1875, by Mr. Robert Gray, the Secretary of the 
Glasgow Natural History Society, who himself is now dead. 
They have finally been placed in the hands of one of the best 
known Scottish zoologists of the day, Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown. 

The book thus tardily given to the ublic consists of a variety 
of ents. Here is an autobiography of Graham, a memoir of 
him by Mr. Robert Gray, letters from Graham to Gray, notes 
from minute-books, and a monograph on or illustrative catalogue 
of the Birds of Iona and Mull. We will say that we do not 
think good judgment was shown in printing Graham's auto- 
biography. ‘This document is passably childish. It was written 
in 1850, when the author had reached the advanced age of 
twenty-five, in a cottage on Iona, during a winter storm, when 

had absolutely nothing else to do. From his ninth year 
Graham kept a regulardiary. At thirteen ke ran away from home, 
and shared the garret of an elderly beggar-astrologer, who presently 
teturned the boy to his parents, “ and proved himself a most worthy 
object of charity.” Graham then became, at fourteen, a naval 
cadet, and in 1840 his ship, the Zebra, went through the actions 
of Scanderoon, Beyrout, and St. Jean d’Acre. Here Graham's 
little biography comes to an end, leaving him a naval hero of fifteen. 

" he was three-and-twenty he went to Iona for the first 

time, as he supposed for a visit, but in fact to reside there for six 
_— He had not until-then been much of a sportsman ; but, as 
says in one of his notes, “carrying the gun was the constant, 
never-failing resource of all my out-of-door hours, all the years of 
my stay in Iona.” He n, immediately on his arrival, to 
oe Bie draw the antiquities of the sacred island, and in six 
months had completed a record of every ruin and tombstone in 

Tona. These he published, in 1850, as a volume of The Anti- 
_— of Iona, which is now scarce, and of permanent value. In 


summer of his first year he had a boat built for him, the 
of 


amusement to him. He also made a punt, for paddling round 
the shore while observing the birds. His ornithological] “passion 
so grew upon him that he would sometimes pass the whole night 
alone on some storm-bound rock in order to watch a rare petrel 
or tern. His devotion to Iona lasted until there was not a cliff 
or cavern in the whole island that was not familiar to him. At 
last, in his thirtieth year, he married, and went out to Canada 
for two years. He then returned to Scotland, and resided for 
ten years more on the shores of Loch Fyne, still making notes 
and drawings on all matters of zoological, and particularly of 
ornithological, interest. The last few years of his life were spent 
in the South of England, where he died, still comparatively young, 
in his forty-seventh year. He was a capital specimen of the un- 
affected British sportsman, a loyal friend, an intrepid hunter, a 
“ good fellow ” in every sense of the word. 

Graham’s letters to the Glasgow Natural History Society were 
most of them addressed from Iona in 1852. There is a conscious 
imitation in them of the manner of White of Selborne (by the 
way, a lady in Canada afterwards asked him if he had ever read 
Mr. Selborne’s “ History of the Isle of Wight”), and they are 
pleasant enough to skim through. The most original of Graham’s 
observations occurs in a late letter, of 1861, not belonging to 
the Iona series, and describes the meeting with what he believed 
to be three specimens of the Harp Seal of Greenland on a skerry 
off Jura :— 

About a quarter of a mile out from the cliff on which we stood was a 
group of skerries, or small tide rocks, embossing the surface of the water. 
Here we threw ourselves on the heather some seventy feet above the level 
of the water at our feet. The keeper, who accompanied us, produced his 
glass, and after a few moments’ sweep of the surface of the loch, simply said 
“ Sealchs,” and handed the glass to my companion. When it came to my 
turn to examine the spot indicated, I saw a herd of some two dozen seals 
lying in every possible attitude of lazy ease upon two little skerries, the 
nearest one about a third or a quarter of a mile off shore. Suddenly my 
attention was arrested by something peculiar ; and though I had only seen 
drawings, and was not in the least on the look-out for such a thing, vet I 
at once felt sure that I beheld two harp seals! Sure enough a pair of 
harp seals lay upon that rock, and a third one on another islet half a mile 
to the left. 

The instances of the capture of this animal on the British 
shores are so extremely few that considerable attention was 
drawn to this statement. Graham was too accurate an observer, 
and too sure of his impression, to be lightly set aside. The Harp 
Seal, too, is so remarkable a beast, snowy white, with a curious 
harp-shaped mark across the middle of its back, that there seemed 
little possibility of mistaking it for anything else. At the same 
time, the Great Grey Seal, which is not nearly so rare, appears 
silvery white under some conditions of te atmosphere, and in old 
age does become positively white. 

Graham seldom visited Mull, and we are not able to understand 
very clearly from the preface by whom the /acune in Graham's 
notes regarding this island have been filled up; but it appears to 
be by Mr. Harvie-Brown, than whom no better editor could be 
found. The White-tailed Eagle, it seems, is growing very rare in 
these islands. Here is an account of a specimen :— 

My eagle I named Ronival, after the hill in South Uist where he was 
hatched. He is a male, and a very fine bird. I have had him now for 
four years, and he has assumed his white tail. He is allowed to fly about 
at large, but is not fond of going far, and will always come at the call of 
the kitchenmaid who feeds him, and for whom he shows the greatest affec- 
tion. She can manage him even when in most ungovernable tempers. He 
has a particular aversion to small boys, and will fly at one going near him. 
The only animal he is afraid of is the pig, and to hear a pig grunt is 
enough to make him fly off, even if it should not be in sight. A well- 
dressed friend ventured one day to touch him with the point of bis fashion- 
able light umbrella, which so offended Ronival’s majesty that he flew at 
the offending instrument and literally smashed it, breaking the stick, and 
tearing the silk to tatters. . . . Usually, however, he is affable enough, and 
does no more mischief than occasionally killing a hen or two if his own 
dinner is not served up punctually enough ; and this is really great for- 
bearance, considering he actually lives at large in a poultry-yard. 

We must not omit to speak of the numerous illustrations which 
adorn this volume. Graham was not a trained artist, but he had a 
great facility in sketching, and he loved to make notes in ink and 
sepia of his little adventures. These are ——— in facsimile, 
and are often very amusing. The wounded heron turning to snap 
at the terriers Dash and Doran, on p. 112, is full of humour; the 
mingled terror and indignation on Doran’s hairy face being per- 
fectly given. “ Portrait of old Blunderbuss,” in the act of burst- 
ing, on p. 133, is also very diverting. The book is further en- 
tiched by an admirable map of Jona, an index, and a glossary of 
place-names, 


MERCHANT GUILDS.* 


D* GROSS is either an American educated in Germany, or 
a German who has emigrated to America. In either case 
he has acquired the worst faults of the German historical manner. 
Every one is in the wrong but himself, and, in fact, whether 
they agree with him or not. As a matter of inevitable con- 
sequence, it irritates the reader rather than otherwise to find that 
Dr. Gross himself is very often right. Humanity is inclined to 
make the most of his faults, and they are neither few nor rare. 
On the whole, however, his book is a monument of research, in 
a little-traversed, but most interesting field; and had he been 


* The Gild Merchant : a contribution to British Municipal History. B: 
Clarendon Press. 1890. ’ 
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rather more modest in laying down his views, we should have 
had much more praise for his researches and their result. When 
we find him differing with such authorities as Bishop Stubbs, 
Mr. Freeman, and the late Mr. Green, we confess to a feeling 
of satisfaction that we are ranged with them and against him, 
notwithstanding his authoritative and contemptuous tone to- 
wards older and better men than himself. When Dr. Gross does 
quote with approval it is generally from some second- or third- 
rate authority, or no authority at all. We shall have occa- 
sion to note some of these aberrations further on. He is 
perfectly right in saying that the interest of the subject he has 
taken in hand is very great. But he is wrong if he thinks the 
general public will care to wade through his bristling text, or that 
they will be able to understand, in many places, what the author 
is driving at in his general depreciation of his predecessors. We 
may notice two of his fundamental ange apece. at the same time 
saying that English historical scholars, in nine cases out of ten, 
will disagree with him. He is of opinion (p. 2) that “ the history 
of the gild merchant begins with the Norman Conquest.” This is 
not the case, either absolutely or relatively. If it means that the 
records relating to guilds begin after 1066, it is untrue. If it 
means that there were no guilds before the Conquest it is equally 
untrue. There is no doubt that a guild existed in London during 
the time of the later Saxon kings; and, to take a single example, 
a guild is indirectly named in a perfectly authentic document as far 
back as the time of Alfred. The sentence which follows is a typical 
example of Dr. Gross’s style, though not otherwise remarkable. 
“The latter widened the horizon of the English merchant.” We do 
not remember to have seen the Norman Conquest called a “ latter,” 
before, especially when, as in the present case, there is no “ former.” 
The second proposition to which we take exception is even more 
serious. Dr. Gross gives a list (p.9) of all towns in which a 
merchant guild existed during the middle ages, and the reader 
misses from it the name of London, together with the names of 
Exeter, Norwich, and other places, whose constitutions were 
modelled on that of London. Br. Gross sees occasion further on 
to modify this opinion. In the face of many recently discovered 
facts it is untenable. If London had no guild, why had it a 
Guildhall ? Dr. Gross assumes, in the teeth of what little evidence 
there is, that the “communa” was first established when it was 
— by John in 1191 as “a reward for the assistance 
of the citizens against Longchamp.” But there is more than 
a suspicion of conjecture in this view. But Dr. Gross 
of “one of the best authorities,” and names Norton 
in a footnote, and at the same time in the next note contradicts 
such real authorities as Bishop Stubbs, Dr. Brentano, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Thompson, and others. Here, too, his fondness for 
“the latter” obscures his meaning more than once. He almost 
immediately hedges about London. “ Nevertheless, London, and 
probably some of the Cinque Ports, virtually exercised all the 
rights attached to this franchise, though the name and formal 
organization were unknown in these towns.” This is rather 
puzzle-headed, and is not by any means cleared by this enigmatical 
footnote :—“ Outside of London even the term ‘ Gild Merchant’ 
was occasionally used in speaking of the latter city.” By the 
“latter city” Dr. Gross means grammatically, or appears to 
mean, the Cinque Ports, or one of them; but in reality we suspect 
he means London. Instead, however, of verbal criticism like 
this, let us take higher grounds. We are not concerned to help 
Dr. Gross to facts ; but any unprejudiced reader will see that he, 
like too many other historians, ie endeavoured to write his book 
without more reference than was absolutely necessary to the very 
fabulous tales which, till within a few years, did duty for London 
history. But, though this would, perhaps, in some ways have 
been almost the only possible attitude a few years ago, it is im- 
possible now, and a book on Guilds with London left out is an 
absurdity. As Dr. Gross never tells us what is his definition of a 
merchant guild, and we are at a loss to know why he absolutely 
ignores all the most curious, most interesting, and most puzzling 
propositions involved in the history of Norman and his canons at 
Aldgate, we instinctively turn over his pages to find out all 
about it; and when we come to his account of aldermen, and see 
how primitive and indeed crude his ideas are, we are not sur- 
ised that he so nearly avoided the subject. 

Aldermen, he says, mixing up all periods from the witana- 
gemot to the County Council, was a name “applied to civic 
officials of London and other towns long before the Norman 
Conquest.” Thisis a very loose way of putting it. There would 
be nothing improper in giving the statement, as it stands, a direct 
contradiction. e aldermen of London, at least, were not 
“civic officials” until their jurisdiction had ceased to be here- 
ditary, and until they were elected by the men of their wards, 
a change carried out in the fourteenth century. Previously 
they were exactly like lords of manors in the country. The 
bishop, as holding the manor or ward surrounding St. Paul’s, was 
an alderman. Dr. Gross is so anxious to justify his omission of 
London, that he quotes Mr. Price to show that the Guildhall was 
not mentioned till 1212; “the earliest mention of the London 
Gildhall that the author of the history of the latter”—Dr. Gross’s 
* latter” in this place means “the Gildhall”—“ could find is of 
circa 1212.” But he does not state that this date refers to the 
oldest City documents, and that the Guildhall was already in 
existence, and a well-known place of assembly. The presump- 
tion here is al] against Dr. Gross, if we do not misunderstand his 


faults, and that these faults, which we could multiply indgg. 
nitely, are chiefly those of a more than usually competent hig 
torical student, who, having taken up an untenable Position, ig 
unwilling to abandon it. But we must not be understood for . 
moment as saying that the work is not one of deep 
minute accuracy, and general usefulness as @ manual of a diff. 
cult and little understood subject of the highest historical jp, 
terest. We may briefly indicate the scope and contents of 
the two volnmes. The first chapter, somewhat aw 
headed “Inception and Distribution,” contains Dr. Gross’s 
liminary essay, and ‘a long list of “towns having this Gad 
The second chapter contains notes on two typical examples 
among others, Ipswich and Andover. I wich received its 
charter from King John, and “the latter,” as Dr. Gross would 
say, after a less formal document granted by Henry IT., also 
received a charter from John. In the next few chapters we haye 
accounts of the functions of guilds, the privileges and duties of 
a and a very important and interesting passage on the 
istinction between guilds and boroughs. From this we learn 
many things in a succinct form, which the reading of many books 
might fail to teach us. Although we are rather inclined tog 
view which Dr. Gross condemns, that, namely, of Mr. Thom 
and in the main that of Messrs. Merewether and Stephen, there 
is much to be said in favour of Dr. Gross’s view, that the guild 
was not identical with the borough constitution as a who! 
and that the name of burgess is not tantamount to that of 
guildsman. As a fact, we feel sure, even if we admit the 
truth of this as an abstract proposition, that the guildsmen of 
a guildated town thought themselves to be burgesses, and the 
burgesses thought themselves to be guildsmen, or, in other 
words, did not trouble their minds about what was, after all, a 
distinction without a difference. At the same time, Dr. Gross 
is fully entitled to his views, and their argument is well caleu- 
lated to elucidate the truth. On the whole, this and the succeed- 
ing chapter—on the influence of the guild upon the munici 
constitution—are among the most important in the book. The 
history of the relations between merchant guilds and craft guilds 
is unsatisfactory. The author does not sufficiently follow a 
chronological system, and the result of reading the seventh 
chapter is to leave an uncomfortable feeling of confusion on the 
mind. Dr. Gross is probably right in thinking that Dr. Brentano 
has been too closely followed by most historians; yet in some 
cases—as, for example, in the early history of the London craft 
guilds—Dr. Brentano was probably right. We must traverse one 
statement, so far as it relates to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and the struggles of labour in London. Dr. Gross 
asserts that, so far from the movement tending to place municipal 
power in the hands of the people, the change was “ in the reverse 
direction.” Here his want of knowledge of the origin and 
later position of aldermen places him at a disadvantage, and we 
think he is wise when he alk, “We cannot stop to discuss the 
genesis of this important transformation.” Chronology is not Dr, 
Gross’s strong point ; but if at the beginning of the above passage 
he had named, not the fourteenth and fifteenth, but the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, it would be easier to argue with him, 
As a fact, very little of this kind went forward or backward 
during the civil wars which desolated England throughout the 
fifteenth century. Although charters were numerous, real 
municipal development was almost at a standstill. The eighth 
chapter relates to the later mercantile companies, those whi 
sprang up first, in London at least, under the sovereigns of the Tudor 
dynasty. After this we havea description of the gradual decay of 
the merchant guild and its transformation in many cases into “a 
simple social-religious fraternity.” The Preston guild merchant, “a 
spectre from the distant past,” receives its share of notice, and if 
any of our readers were puzzled by its last appearance in 1882 
we can only hope they may live to see it again in 1902, and to 
have Dr. Gross at hand to explain its meaning. The rest of the 
two volumes is taken up with appendices, among which is & 
passage on the Aldgate incident mentioned above, which Dr. Gross 
seems wholly to misapprehend. 
We have dealt, perhaps, a little harshly with Dr. Gross and his 
work, but there are two very valid excuses to be made. One is 
that Dr. Gross’s manners to other and previous workmen in the 
same field leave so much to be desired; and the second, that this 
book is so good, and contains so much original thought and 
= research, that it ought to have been a great deal better 
than it is. 


TWO FAIRY BOOKS.* 


5 ae moral order of the universe would have become subject 
to serious doubt if Mr. Andrew Lang had not followed up his 
delightful Blue Fairy Book of \ast year with another which is the 
Red. Now that Mr. Lang is thus admiral of these two squadrons, 
let him address himself to the task of becoming admiral of the third. 
Let us have a White Fairy Book, containing the “Seven Cham- 
pions” (which, in spite of our prayers and tears, he still obstinate 
refuses to give us), “ Valentine and Orson,” a few other belov 
and as yet slighted Old English favourites, and as much gleaning 
from foreign fields (especially the great stores of genuine Eastern 


* The Red Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London: Longmans 


views. 
It will be seen that this isa work by no means free from 


1890. 
The Doyle Fairy Book. London: Dean & Son. 1890. 
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tales lately made available) as he likes to fill up. Then will we 
sing the Red, White, and Blue with joy, and perhaps put in a 
plea for a Green one (lest justice should not be done to Ireland), 
and thereafter for a Yellow (lest the Chinese should feel hurt), 
and so on, and so on. One cannot easily have too many fairy 
tales, and one cannot easily have a better editor of them than 
Lang. 
> is, Spee, the worst of manners to ask for more before 
finishing, or indeed beginning, the portion before one; and we 
beg Mr. Lang’s pardon very humbly for it. It was only because 
he did not give us those Seven—but there it is again. Here in 
the Red Boot there be many delightful things delightfully pre- 
sented. The illustrations by Mr. Ford and Mr. Speed are, we 
think, better than those of the preceding volume. Mr. Speed’s 
wicked queen on the top of the tower in the famous Irish tale 
Gumortalized by Mr. Thackeray) of the “ Black Thief,” is so ex- 
ceedingly nice that we wish the princes (who were stupid dunder- 
heads) and the “old — in the black cap” (who was an 
impudent impostor) and the Knight of the Glen (who was 
as impoliticly goodnatured as if he had been a modern Irish 
landlord) had all come to grief and she had survived. And the 
twelve princesses dancing in the frontispiece (Mr. Ford’s) are very 
nice, too, though they are too uniformly provided with long noses. 
Long noses are good, but so are short ones (Pascal on Cleopatra 
and the late exemplary Dr. Arthur Schopenhauer on the Meta- 
physics of Love notwithstanding). Good, however, as the illus- 
trations are, they are not the most principal and excellent thing 
ina fairy tale, even if they were better than these. Mr. — 
(aided, as before, by acollege of muses) has given one famous Englis 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” copied in an unfamiliar but ex- 
cellent version by Lady Frances Balfour, considerable drafts on the 
well-known, or should be well-known, stores of Madame d’Aulnoy, 
and of Grimm, some from the less-known, but abundant, Norse 
tales of Asbjérnson and Moe, and a few from Russian and 
Roumanian sources. These latter are, as a rule, very good, and 
have a touch of unfamiliarity about them which is very appetizing. 
“The Enchanted Pig,” for instance, is one of the best and most 
touching romantic variants of the Psyche theme that we know, 
with fragments of other motives curiously interwoven. It opens 
with a Bluebeard touch—a king leaves his three daughters, with 
orders not to go into the room at the back in the right hand 
comer. Ofcourse they go; and the upshot is that the youngest 
learns that she is to marry a pig. And in process of time she 
does marry a pig, but ‘a pig with a human voice and the finest 
manners, and the faculty of becoming a man at the proper 
moments. Then comes the witch, and the temptation, and the 
foolish attempt (in this case) to fasten a thread round the man- 
pig's foot, and the discovery, and the parting, and the weary 
search, and the finding, and the happy end. This finding has a 
curiously unclassical but very felicitous touch in it. At three 
different resting-places of the unhappy mother’s (for she has 
become a mother, and bears her child with her) the hostesses give 
her a chicken as viaticum, and warn her to take care of the bones. 
And when she finds her husband's house it is an inaccessible 
tower doorless and windowless, save high above the ground. So 
she builds a ladder of the chicken bones, which stick together as 
“ fairy-tale bones should, and climbs up to the roof-door. 

t there is one bone lost and one rung short. What is she to 
do? She cuts her little finger off, and lo! the ladder is complete 
and the entrance won. We like this hugely. 

Very good again, though curiously and characteristically incon- 
sequent, is the Russian “ Death of Koschchei the Deathless,” 
which we owe to Mr. Ralston, of lamented memory; and very 
pretty is Mr. Speed’s picture of the beautiful Marya Morevna, 
Wiling the secret out of the terrible Koschchei. Why a person 
surnamed “ Deathless,” who could go ten years without meat or 
drink, should have succumbed to such commonplace lethalities as 
4 horse’s hoof and Prince Ivan’s club we know not; but, no 
doubt, it all happened a long time a The collapse of the 
nefarious Baba Yaga on the thread-like bridge is very fine, and 
there is a rather Finnish touch about the whole story. The 
“Voice of Death” is a curious, uncanny legend, which, without 
knowing its origin (it is, as a fact, Roumanian), any one could 

to be Slav. Of the Norse tales, we think we like “ Kari 
oodengown” best, or should do so if it were not for the 
mexpected, and in fairy stories quite unorthodox, fate of the 
Blue Bull. The Blue Bull was a very superior beast, as much 
pluckier than Europa's as more disinterested. He talked in the 
genteelest manner to the ill-treated Princess, he provided her with 
magic dinners to spite the wicked stepmother, he warned her how 
Were laid against her and himself, and he carried her off as 
tily as Achilles Tatius or Lord Tennyson could describe it. 
hedidmore ; for they went through three woods with (ofcourse) 
i silver, and golden leaves, and they met (of course) three 
wolls with three, six, and nine heads, and he fought them all (the 
last for a week running), and killed them all, and only just got 
through it. We don’t mind his telling the Princess to flay him, 
tnd cut his head off—that is all right. But that afterwards he 
d only be a kind of guardian angel, and not have Kari at 
al, that prize being reserved for an ill-mannered and uninterest- 
ing Prince who throws towels and bath-water at her, is very 
Unsatisfactory indeed, though the Cinderella or Rhodope motive, 
concludes the story, is prettily worked in, We ven- 
ture to take the same liberty that the Laureate took in a parallel 
tase, and substitute the Blue Bull for this lubber Prince, as he 
ted Lynette for Lyonors. 


7 

There are some curious gatherings of some of Mr. Lang’s French 
fellow-folklorists, the most idiomatic of which is “ Drakes- 
tail,” a quaint and pleasing legend telling how a little hero of 
that name and appearance concealed in his wame a fox, a ladder, 
a river, and a wasp’s nest, and how they all turned out at the 
nick of time to do him service. But we do not so well like some 
of the others, which are mere variants of well-known stories, 
Nor, perhaps, is Mr. Lang’s compression of the Saga of Sigurd 
quite in place. At least, we feel in respect to it the same, per- 
haps illogical, sense of its being a kind of dignified and agreeable 
interloper that we felt towards his story of Perseus in the other 
volume. These, with others like them, should go ina Purple Fairy 
Book by themselves, and a very delightful volume it would be. 
Lady Frances Balfour's version of the Beanstalk has for difference 
the bringing into greater prominence than most versions the 
poetical-justice side of the matter, the Ogre’s spoils being the 
rightful property of Jack’s father, a good knight deceased. As 
for our old friend Grimm, and our yet older friend the gay French 
lady, when are they not welcome? All Grimm being good, Mr 
Lang, of course, simply had to take not too much to impress too 
uniform a character on the book. He or his Muses have not 
— uently abbreviated Mme. d’Aulnoy, which is no loss ; for the 
excellent dame was apt to be a little prolix. It may be a per- 
verted taste; but we are inclined to think Mme, d’Aulnoy’s 
stories, when she is at her best, inferior as pure fairy stories (not 
Marchen, or parables, or dévinettes, or fabliaux) to hardly any- 
thing of the kind. How pleasant is La Princesse Printaniére 
(Princess Mayblossom), with the selfish ungallantry of the wicked 
Fanfaronade so justly punished! And Princess Rosette, with 
that most agreeable green dog with one ear who barked so loyally 
to prevent the soles coming to eat his mistress up; and Graciosa 
and Percinet ; and, perhaps best of all, Le Rameau d'Or, where 
the interwoven loves of Florimond and the Fairy Douceline are 
even more pleasing than the main story. By the way, Douceline 
on her enchanted couch (Mr. Speed's) is charming. 

We skip with little order from tale to tale, for who minds order 
in Fairyland? A curious and rather incoherent story full of in- 
teresting touches is the Russo-Karelian “ Wonderful Birch,” and 
something the same may be said of the Norse “ Princesses of 
Whiteland.” It is characteristic that in this story, where the 
invariable succession of trolls with three, six, and nine heads, and 
of restorative flasks of ointment, gives an impression of sameness, 
there are two touches of remarkable freshness. One is, that the 
nine-headed troll having beaten the hero senseless, flings him, to 
finish him, against the very wall where the enchanted flask hangs, 
and thus automatically restores him. The three brothers who had 
fought a hundred years for a wishing suit only to have it taken 
away (in the usual frightfully immoral fashion) by the lucky hero, 
are also pleasing and fresh. But like some other Norse tales it 
has the drawbacks of monotony and inconsequence, drawbacks 
which may to some extent be evidences of its not having been 
tampered with, but which do not increase its interest. This, how- 
ever, is entirely a question of comparison and degree. All the 
contents of the volume are delightful, and it is only a question 
which are most. There are some people who are so unfortunate 
as not to like fairy-tales ; it is not their fault, it is their exceeding 
great misfortune. But as for us and for our house we will praise 
the Power that made these delightful things, and be thankful to 
Mr. Lang for collecting them and issuing them in so comely a 
form. For which good deed let him have, as we have already 
suggested, the wages of going on and getting that White Fairy- 
Book ready, without prejudice to all the other colours. 

We have another fairy-book before us, also red, printed with 
rather insufficient care (for there is a great deal of worn type, 
and “ apopolepsy,” though a terrible disease we doubt not, is one 
unknown to us), but still readable, and, above all, with blessed 
imagery by “ Dicky” Doyle. A great deal of the text can hardly 
have anything to do with Doyle ; but it is all pleasing, and it is 
needless to say that the illustrations arecharming. Mr. 'thackeray, 
whom Mr. Green (the learned member of the Folklore Society 
who prefaces the book) rightly quotes, made Cruikshank Serjeant- 
Painter to the Fairies; but Doyle was only beginning when his 
friend wrote that, and he became in this particular branch far 
Cruikshank’s superior. The figures in Mr. Ford's and Mr. Speed's 
illustrations, for instance, are very nice girls and men and 
monsters ; but those in Doyle’s are fairies. 


NOVELS.* 
LIFE’S REMORSE is a sad illustration ot the fact that 


too many novelists do not know how to write novels. The 
title itself will have suggestion in it to any reader lured by hope of 
tinding something recompensing to spend too much time over these 
three volumes. At the end of the prologue one has hopes of the 
story. Two murders have been speedily and deftly accomplished, 
both, it may be mentioned, by mistake, and the necessary founda- 


* A Life's Remorse. Wy the Author of “Molly Bawn.” 3 vols, 
London: White & Co. 1890. 

Mrs. Bob. By John Strange Winter. 2 vols. London: White & Co, 

Would You Kil Hin? By George Parsons Lathrop. 3 vols. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. 

Maygrove: a Family History, By W. Fraser Rae. London 
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tions of the plot are laid. The heart that has once tasted blood 
pants for more. What is to become of “the slight, well-dressed, 
elegant-looking man,” so “young and of a very agile build,” 
upon whom the careless fates have dropped the unsuited responsi- 
bility of murder? To arouse so keen a thirst and so suddenly to 
deprive the reader of any opportunity of slaking it is not quite 
generous. It is possible that the author thinks her method 
artistic. But it is necessary to warn her that the artistic is not 
a conspicuous object of craving in the pretty little heads of the 
sweet creatures who, curled up on the sofa before the fire, devour 
her books; and if she alienate this fair constituency whither 
shall she turn ? That this is a kind of argument she is sure to 
appreciate the internal evidence—if one may use the expression 
ws book so irredeemably given to the superficial shows of 
things—proves. There are two topics of conversation in the 
book, tennis and the weather, and a mild excitement over some 
charades. And meanwhile, the agile young man of blood has 
been to the uttermost ends of the earth ye the little 
accident of his youthful murder, and is now haunting country 
houses, silent, grim, self-contained. At last he dies in agony of 
soul, truly a rather sad and pitiable figure, and worth making 
something of had the author of Molly Bawn been able to spare 
more time for psychological analysis between the various sets of 
her tennis tournaments. 

Fortunately there is not the same fault in Mrs. Bob. Simply 
as a story, it might have been thought much better and 
more engaging work than it is now likely to be regarded, 
appearing, as it does, for the suffrage of a public that still recalls 
the agreeably uncanny air of fascination in Miss Florence 
Warden’s story The House on the Marsh. Not all writers who 
use other people’s plots, or adopt other people’s suggestions, are 
Shakspeares. In comparison with The House on the Marsh, Mrs. 
Bob is sure to suffer. “John Strange Winter” has spoiled what 
might have been a very creditable performance, had she stuck to 
her last. She might have made a comedy of manners, with a 
good deal of wholesome geniality and good-natured satire. As 
it is, such charming, well-behaved —— as Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
and the delightful brother, Stephen Howard, would one and 
all have been fools to have carried on for so long a period 
so clever a course of consistent insincerity as they mani- 
fested in stealing the jewels of their friends and neighbours. It 
was not in them to be up to such a game. Other people might 
care about this sort of thing, but not they. Of course the clever 
author of Bootles’s Baby may tell us that, unfortunately, the Bob 
Markhams did suffer from just such uncontrollable kleptomania, 
and that it was to indulge their particular eccentric humour that 
they settled in sleepy old Blankhampton. Very well; but there 
is something wrong. Such people as they were would never 
have settled in Blankhampton for any such purpose. They are 
much too nice and amiable to have so compromising an imputa- 
tion thrown upon them, and with such tyrannic cruelty, They 
should have been left in the novel to their normal development 
as types of English life. 

o very different criticism is to be made of the much more 
ambitious work of Mr. Lathrop; and in him, again, one will be 
driven to a by no means forced application of the old proverb. Mr. 
Lathrop has always shown an inclination to write a novel, but he 
has never quite succeeded. Himself, doubtless, he has pleased 
least of all. For he knows what good work is, and for several 

ears now, as one of the most industrious of the writers in New 

ork, has produced a good deal of honest copy in other fields, 
that makes his well-wishers grudge the time he ae spent in fiction. 
The title of one of his stories, An Echo of Passion, might be taken 
to characterize all his work therein. He conceives vividl 
and powerfully. But one always feels in his narrative a ak 
of reality; and yet there is with this lack no imaginative illu- 
sion, no natural magic strong enough to create a temporarily 
plausible atmosphere to make up for it. He dreams in vain 
for the sort of thing seen even in the early work of Charles 
Brockden Brown, of course conspicuous in Poe, and, most re- 
markable of all in Hawthorne, Mr. Lathrop’s father-in-law. 
But Mr. Lathrop’s Study of Hawthorne shows how true and pene- 
trating his criticism is when he deals with a subject that is 
naturally congenial to him. In Would You Kill Him? he has 
very crudely, and in an inappropriate fantastic way that recalls 
the device in Mr. Stockton’s perplexing tale The Lady or the 
Tiger, proposed a Hawthornesque problem and invited thought 
upon its solution, while at the same time he has ventured upon a 
rational statement of his own belief. Holsclaw, a rising New 
York politician of high aspiration, strange as it may seem, and a 
respected member of the Stock Exchange, meets on the steamer 
while returning from Europe with his wife an old enemy, who 
has long been trying to do himevery injury. Frank Vail is the 
brother of a girl, now dead, to whom once Holsclaw was engaged, 
but of whom he tired, and to whom he gave pretty clear proof 
thereof. Vail has taken up the bitterest hatred of Holsclaw, and is 
in possession of some of Holsclaw’s old love-letters to his sister, 
which he uses, Iago-like, to arouse the jealousy and suspicion of 
Holsclaw’s wife. One night in mid-Atlantic Holsclaw and Vail 
are thrown together alone on deck, and Holsclaw demands an ex- 
planation of Vail’s irritating conduct. In the angry altercation 
that follows over the letters, which Vail owns to having there 
with him in his pocket, they come to blows, and Vail is knocked 
on the head. To cut a long storyshort, when Holsclaw landed in 
New York the only person who had seen this scuffle and its issue, 
a meddling vampire of a woman, spread the charge abroad that 


Holsclaw had murdered Vail. He was indicted, tried, ang 
acquitted. The point is, “ Would you kill him?” is 
evident, even here in the simple suggestion of this plot, a certaig 
Hawthornesque feeling for the problem of sin, and a willj 
to enter upon a psychological study of great emotions. But the 
actual treatment of the subject in this novel is surprigj 
inadequate and unreal. Mr. Lathrop gets nowhere in the nej 
bourhood of the proper mood or the satisfactory point of view, 

Maygrove is the work of a clever writer, who has never done 
anything so good as this, which is the first novel published 
with his own name. It purports to be the history of a family 
Mr. Rae is scrupulously eager to gather up every thread of relation. 
ship, and, as the story progresses, to give every one a fair ¢ 
But like Laurence Sterne, he is afraid of the birth of his 
not quite knowing what to do with him in his incipient g 
We get every promise of the boy’s speedy appearance in the y 
first chapter. We wait anxiously throughout the first vol 
wondering why he is so unconscionably a long time coming, and 
if the other people whom we meet were not so really amusi 
and the quaint old house high up on the bluff over the sea 
truly restful an abode, the book would surely be cast aside, At 
last, in the final chapter of the first volume he does appear, and 
his question “ Who are 00?” addressed to a friend of the family, 
startles us with its successful wording of our own mood. It 
is what we have been asking throughout. But henceforward his 
progress is sure, and well worth watching. Of the other characters 
there are some ofa healthier stamp. Uncle Bob is very charming, 
but not quite real ; and Graby, on the Stock Exchange, while ex- 
proche | is a very well-drawn and striking figure. Tarbold and 
Possil, solicitors and legal advisers, are living and well-con- 
trasted types. But, on the whole, the impression is one of 
surprise that Mr. Rae has so full an acquaintance with the facts 
of life and yet so little strength of grip upon them. ‘The cause 
may be stated in a single word. He is “literary” rather than 
living, and cares more for what people have said about things 
than for the things themselves. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY.* 


TUDIES in European History, by the late Professor von 

Dillinger, is a book of interest in many ways. Although it 
is impossible to treat a great subject thoroughly within the limits 
of an Academical Address, it is nevertheless possible to indicate 
the point of view taken by the writer, and the lines on which he 
oe pe to work out his inquiry, while the choice of subjects 
itself gives us considerable insight into the mind of the person by 
whom they were chosen. Most students of history will be glad 
to know the attitude assumed by Dr. von Dillinger towards 
several modern problems; and we think that those who know 
him only as a reformer in matters ecclesiastical will be surprised 
at the conservative tendency, the reverence for tradition, the 
evidently cordial appreciation of old-established institutions 
which he will meet with in these pages. The thoughtful article 
“On the Significance of Dynasties in the History of the World” 
closes with the words :— 

To the German the sovereign of the land is the father of the people, and 
as such the object of reverence and love, to whom is willingly attributed 
the will and the power to remove every grievance if once it be brought to 
his ra and his mind be not poisoued by the suggestions of evil 
counselors, 


And the next address, an eloquent panegyric on the ancient house 
of Wittelsbach, breathes a spirit of loyal contented patriotism 
and of pride in the Royal House of Bavaria which is refreshing 
to read in these democratic days :— 

Our annals [the speaker boasts] have no insurrections, no dethrone- 
ments, no conspiracies or treasonable plots, and no political executions to 
show; but they tell of abundant examples of self-denying devotion, of 
sacrifices of wealth and life, and of lovalty of the people towards their 
princes which the most grievous sufferings and temptations could not 
shake. We yield the palm in this respect to no other German race. 


Dr. von Déllinger has in an especial degree one of the grit 
qualifications for an historian—that, namely, of conceiving of hi 
tory as a living organism, as vigorously alive at the present day 
as ever, and whose future developments can only be conjectured 
by earnest study of the past. It is characteristic, therefore, that 
he should begin his essay on the Eastern Question by a deserip- 
tion of the crusades and their effects, treating them as the first 
acts of a drama whose dénouement will possibly be seen by the 
present generation, or when he traces the Judenhetze of our own 
times from the savage persecutions of the Middle Ages, which 
make us wonder how any professing Jew could possibly have 
survived them. His sense of the unity of history is agaim 
exemplified by the anecdote with which he begins his essay upom 
the policy of Louis XIV. “ When the two famous historians, 
Thiers and Ranke, met in Vienna in October 1870, the former 
asked, ‘ With whom are the Germans now fighting, since 
fall of the Emperor?’ ‘Against Louis XIV.,’ answered the 
German scholar.” 


Indeed, it is easy to understand how large the personality of 


* Studies in European History. Being Academical Addresses delivered 
by John Ignatius von Dillinger, DD. late Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich. Translated, at the request of the 
by Margaret Warre, With Portrait. London: John Mamay: 
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the Grand Monarque must loom before the mind of any German, 
more especially any Bavarian, historian. Déllinger ingenuously 
remarks, “ It is particularly difficult for Germans to arrive at a 
fair, unbiassed judgment concerning this King; their gloomiest, 
most humiliating recollections are connected with his name and 
the deeds done by his orders. I have myself keenly — 
this difficulty ; for, when studying his history, I have | ad con- 
tinually to avoid dwelling upon the images indelibly impressed 
the memory by Worms, Spires, Oppenheim, and Mannheim.” 
et, though he strives to be impartial, we fancy that the attempt 
has only caused him to overestimate Louis's mental capacity as 
much as he does his personal advantages in the following sur- 
ing passage :—“ Louis was a magnificent man, perfect in 
podily proportion, with regular and beautiful features!” His 
account of Mme. de Maintenon, “the most influential woman of 
French history,” covers almost the same und, and is, to our 
mind, more interesting than his rather hurried sketch of the 

“Siécle de Louis XIV.” 

Most readers of a series of historical essays by Dr. von 
Dillinger will naturally begin by searching for some distinct 
expression of his views with regard to the Papacy. For these, 
no doubt, the chapter headed “The Struggle of Germany with 
the Papacy under the Emperor Ludwig the Bavarian” will prove 
the most attractive, especially in the passage wherein he contrasts 
the Empire of Ludwig with that of William, and remarks that, 
“Wide and deep as the gulf may be which separates the old 
Empire from the new, we cannot move a step among the débris 
of the past without encountering figures and parallels which 
bring it into relationship with the present day.” “ Ecclesiastical 
Rome,” we read elsewhere, “is more powerful for the present in 
Germany than in Italy. This also was the case in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and then happened—-what we all know.” 
With this enigmatical sentence the inquirer must rest content. 
We have no space to comment on the scholarly and thoroughly 
exhaustive essay upon “ Dante as a Prophet,” or the valuable 
reflections upon the causes of the failure of the old Holy Roman 
Empire which will be found in these “ Addresses,” though some 
of our modern doctrinaires will be surprised at the statement that 
Purely elective monarchies, which ignore the hereditary principle, are 
beacons of warning in history ; they have invariably contained the germs 
of corruption and dissolution, and their formation has frequently betokened 
a period of political and moral decay in a nation. They have always been 
conducive to bribery in one form or another, for electors have been prone to 
turn the privilege of a vote into a matter of personal profit. Elective bodies 
have besides always been apt to fall a prey to party divisions, and to elect, 
not the worthiest candidate, but the man most likely to prove useful to his 
party. Itis of the highest importance to a political organism that the 
unity, the unbroken continuity of supreme authority, should, by embodi- 
ment in a ruling fami'y, be preserved in the eyes of all against the unstable 
wills of passing generations. . . . It has been observed that the subjects of 
elective States and spiritual principalities exhibit, as a rule, no attachment 
totheir princes. The news of the death of a pope was always received with 
indifference in the States of the Church, and it was not otherwise in the 
German Ecclesiastical States. Personal loyalty has been exclusively re- 
served for rulers who belonged to an hereditary dynasty. 

The English translation is, we think, very well done, the sense 
being clearly given, and German idioms judiciously avoided. To 
descend to minor details, we think that “ Jacob de Vitry” has an 
unfamiliar sound, and we trust that it was not Dr. von Dillinger 
who wrote “ Novus ab integro swclorum nascitur ordo,” or who 
gave “solita fratrum odia” as a quotation from Tacitus. 


THE LIFE OF SCHUMANN.* 


hs two small volumes issued by Messrs. Richard Bentley & 
Son, entitled The Life of Robert Schumann, told in his Letters, 
are certainly very pleasant reading. Schumann's life has been 
treated by Herr von Wasielewski and others with some complete- 
ness already ; but these works necessarily treat more or less of the 
unfortunate melancholy which too often overshadowed the mind of 
the great composer, and leave an impression on the reader's mind 
that his was after all but a sad existence. With the exception of 
an allusion here and there in some of these letters to a period of 
ssion, chiefly as an excuse for not having attended to his 
correspondence, there is no insistence upon this sadder side of 
his life. It is all joyous, busy, and hopeful, with an occasional 
plaintive cry that “the world really knows nothing about me,” 
Which is at once qualified by “I feel really happy in my art, and 
ope to go on working for a long time.” This feeling of joy in 
his art and the indefatigable capacity for work are the charac- 
teristics of this collection of letters. 
nning life with the intention of becoming a lawyer, Schumann 
soon found that his inclinations and tastes compelled him to give 
up all hopes of succeeding in that profession, and, with character- 
sti¢ resolution, he determined to Tete his life to music. In a 
to his guardian, Herr Rudel, he announces his intention to 
~place himself for six months under F. Wieck at Leipzig, and 
pane that, if that master has “the very smallest doubts” of 
Success in the art, he will return to the law. Schumann's 
quer at this period was at a low ebb, and Herr Rudel is 
ppeaied to in the following naive manner :—“ How much you 
Would oblige me, most honoured Herr Rudel, if you would send 
me as much as possible as soon as possible! . . .. Believe me, a 


ife of Schumann, told in his Letters, Translated from the 
ay Herbert. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 2 vols. 


* The 
German 


student never wants so much as when he has not a copper in his 
pocket, especially in small University towns where he’can borrow 
as much as ever he likes. A fortnight ago I had been seven 
weeks without having a farthing in my —_ and I can honestly 
say that I never had so many wants as during those seven weeks,” 
We trust Herr Rudel responded handsomely to such an argu- 
ment as this, After about a year with Wieck he was, as appears 
from a letter in this collection, about to put himself under Hummel, 
but just then he crippled the first finger of his right hand by 
overdoing technical exercises, which put an end to his becoming 
a pianoforte player. From henceforth he devoted himself to com- 
ition, and he seems to have worked with an ardour that 
iterally devoured him, His letters to Mme. Voigt are full of 
respectful playfulness, mingled with a touch of sarcasm, which, 
however, soon passes away in the assurance that “there are still 
some glorious people in the world, and I will embody this faith 
in the name of ‘ Henriette’”—Mme. Voigt’s Christian name. 
This was at the time that Schumann was engaged to Ernestine 
von Fricken, and Mme. Voigt was a “friend at court.” This 
engagement, however, was broken off in the following year, and 
Ernestine became the Frau Griifin Ernestine von Zedtwitz, to 
whom he dedicated his book of songs, Op. 31. Then comes the 
editing of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and what appears to be 
the almost hopeless courtship with Clara Wieck, whose father 
had such serious objections to the engagement that it was only 
by dint of threats of legal proceedings, nay, even of actual 
steps in that direction, that his consent to the marriage was 
at last gained. His work on the Neue Zeitschrift gave him 
omg | of employment, and we find him very eager to give 
is Davidsbund, as he calls it, real life, “by bringing men 
of similar opinions, even though they are not professional musi- 
cians, nearer together, both by writings and signals. If 
academies, with ignoramuses for presidents, elect their members, 
why should not we juniors elect one another?” He conceived 
also an idea, which would certainly meet with some English- 
men’s approval, of establishing an agency for the publication of 
the compositions of all who would submit to the rules he pro- 
posed, the highest object of which publishing Company will be 
to let composers reap the profits “ which have hitherto enriched 
the publishers.” All the letters of this period are worth study, 
especially to the musical critic; for they will show him how a 
musical genius, whose tendencies were certainly radical in 
musical matters, could nevertheless appreciate what was really 
good in the work of those who differed from him. Occasionally 
a young composer sends him a composition, asking for his 
opinion of it—a common enough method of worrying a great 
master into madness. Schumann’s answer to such a one is 
invariably courteous; giving valuable advice, and always asking 
him to send him something more after he has worked on his 
lines. He does not hesitate to speak his mind, however, when he 
feels that he has wasted his time over rubbish ; and on one occa- 
sion, when a priggish admirer ventured to give him some advice 
which he considered impertinent, he did not stop to weigh his 
words in his reply. But even in this solitary instance which has 
come down to us we cannot say that the censure was undeserved, 
or that it was even unkind. 

After his marriage his life was a very happy one, with the ex- 
ception of some periods of gloom, of which we hear, as we have 
already said, but little in these letters, and his energies were 
devoted solely to his art, for he had given up the editorship of the 
Neue Zeitschrift. Ina letter to Dr. Hartel he says, “ A young man 
has appeared here who has impressed me most deeply with his 
wonderful music, and who will, I am quite convinced, make the 

atest sensation in the musical world.” This young man was 
) meth Brahms, whom, in writing to Dr. Joachim, he after- 
wards calls “the true apostle, who will write revelations 
which many Pharisees will be unable to explain, even after 
centuries.” About Wagner Schumann was at first somewhat 
doubtful: but he came to see the worth of some of his work, 
although he rightly persisted that much of it was mere vulgarity. 
These volumes close with a series of letters to his publishers, 
which serve only to show the wretched prices which composers 

t for some of the masterpieces of musical art in those days, and 
ully justify Schumann's desire to establish a co-operative music 


publishing agency. 


FOLKLORE.* 


iv we may judge by the number of new books on folklore, 
the subject is becoming less unpopular than of old. The 
Folklore Society, who have just issued a convenient Handbook, 
edited by Mr. Gomme, will probably be glad to find enthusiasm 
taking the palpable form of subscriptions. The Handbook, in 
which there are contributions b iss Burne, by Mr. Frazer, 
author of The Golden Bough, by Mr. Jacobs, and Mr. Hartland, is 
intended to teach students how to direct their inquiries among 
people savage or civilized. Folklore has become a part of an- 
thropology; its business is the examination of belated ideas, 
whether in the minds and customs of rude or polite peoples. 
The hypothesis is that most of these antiquated notions arise 
naturally in early and ignorant metaphysics, while they endure 


aan Handbook of Folklore. Edited by G. L. Gomme. London: 
. Natt. 
Folklore 
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chiefly among peasants, but occasionally among the educated, as 
when people dislike seeing the new moon through glass, or dining 
in a company of thirteen. There is also a point at which folklore 
and Psychical Research meet, but they do not seem to combine 
their forces. We cannot tell whether Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Podmore of the Spookical would weleome Mr. Gomme or Mr. 
Frazer of the Folklore Society at their gatherings, or whether 
the ladies and butlers who entertain the former with tales of 
hosts would like to be recognized as contributors to folklore. 
erhaps the F. L. 8. ishardly thorough enough. In the questions 
about superstitions connected with houses we read nothing about 
haunted houses. This is an oversight. On p. 72, after question 
462, we should read “ 463. Are any houses haunted? If so, 
by what or whom? Has the butler seen the spectre? Has 
the butler at any time suffered from delirixm tremens? 464. 
Has the Psychical Society investigated the house? Did they 
see anything? Did they think it worth mentioning that little 
boys rang the door-bell and ran away?” Under “Goblindom ” 
we do find questions asked about “ Household Familiars—e.g. the 
drudging goblin,” “ghosts,” and “Ancestral spirits—e.g. the 
Banshee, the White Lady of the Hohenzollerns.” But the F’. L. 8. 
do not take this matter seriously. They only ask, “ What is the 
local anecdote?” It never occurs to them to wonder whether or 
not the anecdote is true. To illustrate this we offer an example 
of the way in which Psychical Research blends with folklore. 
The F. L.S. asks, “ Are any animals supposed to be the departed 
spirits of the dead?” The P.R.S. should inquire, “ Have any 
beasts ghosts?” Here followeth the anecdote. About twenty 
ears ago two maiden ladies, sisters, women very well known in 
iterature, and, what is more unusual, noted for their common- 
sense, had a dog. The dog died, and was buried, and 
bewailed. Some weeks later one of the ladies, Miss A., was 
wakened by a sound on the stairs. She listened and heard the 
patter of the defunct dog’s feet running upstairs to Miss B.’s 
room. Naturally she laughed at so obvious a delusion and fell 
asleep again. But next morning Miss B. came down to break- 
fast and said, “ An extraordinary thing happened last night. I 
heard Crab” (or whatever the deceased dog’s name may have 
been) “ scratch at my door last night. I got up and let him in, 
I saw him distinctly. This morning he was not there.” Now is 
this folklore or is it Psychical Research? Was the adventure a 
collective hallucination, or a survival of savage fancy, or have 
dogs ghosts ? These are points that need clearing up. The stories, 
constantly recurring, of rappings and white hands, and general 
disturbances in houses, ought to be examined quite as. much by 
the F. L. 8. as by the P. R.S. Representatives of the F. L. 8. 
should be present at séances. But the two learned bodiés, instead 
of combining their funds and their Transactions, “ pooling” them, 
s0 he speak—an economical measure—fight rather shy of each 
other. 

The Handbook, as we have said, is a useful manual. It is 
difficult or impossible to avoid cross-divisions in arranging ques- 
tions about human absurdity; but, on the whole, certain depart- 
ments are clearly enough discriminated. One fault is that, in 
the example offered, scarcely any references are given to authori- 
ties. For example, a ballad is quoted from “an old and mutilated 
manuscript between the leaves of a large Family Bible, long out 
of use, in the parish of Kilpatrick, Scotland.” Who testifies to 
the authenticity of the MS.? It is a ballad about a Changeling 
taken to church :— 

Some say they saw him to the lift 
Wi’ rapid speed ascen’, 

Some out o’ the door wi’ a bricht blue flash— 
For me, I dinna ken. 


This ballad, with its incident localized at Auchinleck, can hardly 
be older than the days of Mr. James Boswell the younger, of 
that estate. It is clearly not a genuine ballad, and we distrust 
the fly-leaves and the old Family Bible. That is a very anti- 
quated trick, and, even if the anecdote were more plausible, its 
venance should have been given. This kind cf ballad, we fear, 
is of no more authority than the Ingoldsby Legends. A more 
familiar, but quite as apocryphal, example is the Hawick chorus :— 
Teribus and Terry Oden, 
Sons of Heroes slain at Flodden. 


This is printed “Teribus y teri Odin,” and is regarded asa slogan 
“transmitted from the time of our heathen forebears.” Of course, 
before anything of the kind can be hinted, it is necessary to show 
that “Teeribus” (as it is pronounced) existed before the battle 
of Flodden, and the need of a rhyme to Flodden. Till that is 
proved we may regard “Teribus and Terry Oden” as a mere 
nonsense jingle, no more connected with heathen religion than 
Ri toora! ooral. Slogans are interesting, and often old; there are 
a in Mr. Robert Chambers’s book of Scotch Traditions. But 
or and Odin have probably nothing to do in this galley. 

The Handbook will be best criticized in the using ; it is valuable 
both to those who collect from oral tradition, and those who 
read rare witchcraft trials, works on magic, travels, lives of saints, 
and other printed or manuscript sources. We are inclined to 
differ from the contributor who thinks (apparently) that Marchen 
are dwindled Sagas. Much more frequently the heroic Saga is 
an elaborated Madrchen. This, in fact, is a distinction that lies at 
the root of modern folklore, but, apparently, the older theory is 
very tenacious of existence. ‘The notes on harvest customs will 
epeepe interest readers of Mr. Frazer's Golden Bough, whether 
they go all lengths with him or not. Perhaps no publication of 


the Folklore Society is so likely as this neat little volume to spread 
the knowledge of its processes and results. 


Folklore and Legends is of no scientific value, though it jg 
well printed and interesting in parts. Some such stories as Jag 
the Giant Killer are given from chapbooks of respectable anti. 
quity. Ritson’s essay on Fairies is reprinted ; it is all but obsolete 
in the present condition of the study. As a rule, the sources are 
not given, and some of the stories are stupid. As far as its infly. 
ence goes, a book of this kind merely gives an erroneous idea of 
what folklore is and should be, but for mere reading it will serye, 


CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


A Greek scholars will be glad to see the first volume of 
Mr. Dakyns’s translation of the writings of Xenophon, on 
which he has been an acknowledged authority since the appear. 
ance of his essay in Hellenica, a good many years ago; and we 
venture to predict that the general verdict upon the work will be 
one of almost unqualified approval. The present instalment con- 
tains THellenica, Books I. and and the Anadasis, which afford 
quite range enough to enable Mr. Dakyns’s readers to judge of his 
success as a translator of Xenophon. A very hasty survey is 
sufficient to prove that in one important poimt the book is a 
success. It is thoroughly readable; the English is vigorous, 
clear, and idiomatic, and many who have not given much thought 
to the Anaéasis since their school days will be very apt when 
take up the book to read the whole story through. And this care 
and fluency are not attained by any sacrifice of scholarship. Well- 
known passages, such as the account of the army’s first view of 
the sea, in Anabasis IV ., or the speeches of Critias and Theramenes in 
Hellenica I1., are admirably close, and, at the same time, full of 
spirit. We should like to quote the former passage in full, but 
considerations of space forbid, and Xenophon does not lend himself 
readily to short extracts. Indeed Mr. Dakyns must be commended 
quite as much for his industry as for his skill in maintaining so uni- 
form a standard of excellence in a work which to most people would 
be painfully monotonous ; for Xenophon gives his translator fewer 
opportunities than most classical authors of executing brilliant tours 
de force, and the absence of such chances is apt to make the trans- 
lator insensibly slacken his efforts as he works through page after 
page of plain and simple narrative. But Mr. Dakyns is obvio 
in love with his work. In the Sketch of the Life of Xenophon whi 
precedes the translation we detect a tacit belief that the writer 
has, as it were, a personal intimacy with the subject of his memoir, 
that he knows his character thoroughly, and that where gaps in 
the history leave us pretty much to guesswork, Xenophon’s line 
of action may be fairly inferred from what is already known of 
him by his posthumous friend. Though historical judgment is 
thus in danger of being biassed by private affection, there isa 
certain charm in this attitude towards an author long since dead 
and gone, and Mr. Dakyns as a rule escapes the incongruities to 
which it may give rise. He sails perhaps rather near the wind 
when he pictures Xenophon restored to earth and rejoicing in the 
works of Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin; but no one qualified to judge 
of his work will think hardly of what is at worst an amiable in- 
discretion. In dealing with an historical personage who has been 
in turn extolled as the choicest product of Hellenic education 
and branded as a lying rascal who kept back his Anabasis till 
none survived to expose its falsehoods, Mr. Dakyns has shown 
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judgment tempered by the praiseworthy desire of a bio- 

is oy Richardson’s edition of 2’schines against Ctesiphon is a 
useful school book without any very striking features. From 
neral character of the notes and the explanations of ordinary 
terms which they contain we gather that it is intended for 
students not yet well read in the Attic orators. For such readers 
the notes are rather overcrowded with quotations from Greek 
authors at large, and it would often take an ordinary schoolboy or 
undergraduate rather more time to master the commentary than 
to translate the text. Mr. Richardson’s literary style is not of the 
ighest ; such a sentence as the following, for instance, is not 
what one expects to find in a Greek professor's edition of a 
classical author :—“ It was difficult either to get the citizens 
together or to hold them together, unless spicy business was in 
outlook.” But Mr. Richardson has studied Weidner to some pur- 

, and made good use of other standard authorities, and the 
matter of his notes is sound. 

The seventh edition of Mr. Drake’s De Corona is to some ex- 
tent a new work, as it has received considerable additions and 
some alterations from its present reviser, whose initials, E. 8. S., 

nded to the preface will enable scholars to identify him with- 
out much difficulty. His most important contribution to the work, 
regarded as a school book, is an excellent historical introduction, 
which tells tersely and with great exactness all that is necessary 
for an understanding of the rather complicated politics of the 
time. Of the many existing editions of the speech, we do not 
know one which fulfils better than this the needs of sixth-form 
boys and undergraduates. 

t would be rash to say that there is no school edition of 
Livy LV. published separately, but if there is, we are not aware 
of its existence, and Mr. Stephenson has done well to supply the 
want. The book is made interesting by the struggle of the 
Plebeians for social and ga equality, and for boys still more 
so by some excellent fighting, notably by the exploit of Cossus. 
The notes are sound and short. The introduction deals mainly 
with constitutional questions, which are handled judiciously, 
though perhaps rather more fully than is necessary in a work of 
this nature. 

Mr. Melhuish has abridged Mr. Capes’s well-known com- 
mentary on Livy XXI. so as to fit it to the needs of schoolboys 
in lower and middle forms. The work has been on the whole 
judiciously done, but the notes give decidedly too much help in 
translation. Such help should in a school edition be confined to 
clearing up difficulties in the text. Lessons in the art of idio- 
matic rendering are best left to the master. 

Mr. Colbeck’s edition of the Gallic War VI. is as good as his 
edition of Book V., a sufficient reason for teachers who have used 
the former volume to adopt the present one. The notes are kept 
very short, but they give quite sufficient help, and no point is 
missed. Un important matters of syntax references are given 
to the Revised Primer, but these are not, as in some school 
editions we could name, scattered broadcast. The introduction 
_ all needful information about the Roman army, the Gauls, 

Germans, and the history of Cyesar’s campaigns. It is so 
brightly written that we should not be much surprised to find 
an intelligent fourth-form boy reading it of his own accord—a 
—— which he is not in the habit of paying to his school 


We do not greatly care for Mr. Stone’s Selections, though dis- 
¢reetly made, as a class-book, holding Mr. Sidgwick’s condensa- 
tions to be preferable for boys who cannot yet tackle an entire 
play. Some teachers may think otherwise, and to them we can 

ily commend Mr, Stone's work, which may also be useful as 
4 storehouse of “ unseens,” 

If good printing made a good book, then Dr. White’s Greek 
Passoges for Translation at Sight would be among the best of 
school books. The present volume contains one ree He and fifty 

from the best Greek authors both in prose and verse. 
me only objection to Dr. White’s choice is that most of the 
Pieces are well known, and that students who are far enough 
advanced to tackle them at sight will probably have met with 
very many of them in the course of their ordinary reading. We 
do not like, at any rate for tolerably proficient scholars, Dr. White's 
plan of giving the key to the subject-matter of each passage in 
an English heading. The bare text is all that is wanted. Dr. 
White follows a fashion very prevalent in America, and not un- 
known here, of giving by way of introduction a sort of lecture 


» to teachers, in the course of which he inveighs against the “ per- 


nicious method ” of “ painfully piecing subject, verb, and modifiers 
together.” He adds, “If we are to learn to read with rapidit 
and ease, we must approach the thought precisely as the Gree 
reader or hearer did.” Very good; but until we can ap- 
proach, &c. ? 
Messrs. Allcroft and Hayes have edited for the “ University 
spondence College” the Antigone of Sophocles, with the 
usual paraphernalia of notes, vocabulary, translation, and test 
Papers, intended by that learned body to get candidates through 
examinations of London University. The notes are short 
and to the point, and suited to the capacity of the humble pass- 
man. The translation is, so far as we have tested it, accurate. 
Oxford men who know something of Mr. Sargent’s skill as a 
teacher of composition will welcome his book on Greek iambics, 
is admirable alike in and in 
” consist of passages from the tragedians classi 
according to the subjects of which they treat. The “ materials” 


are divided into two parts, Part I. consisting of short pieces of 
English verse classified in the same way as the Greek, while 
Part II. contains longer passages of more varied scope. To most 
of these are appended references to passages in the Attic t 
dians which resemble them in thought or language. Thus for 
Landor’s death of Artemidora the learner is referred to the 
Alcestis, for Satan’s soliloquy on his place of banishment to Pro- 
metheus. We can imagine no better method of bridging over 
the awkward gap between such a book as Mr. Sidgwick’s and the 
unaided rendering into Greek of English poetry than that which 
Mr. Sargent has here adopted, nor could the idea have been better 
carried out. Mr. Sargent, for some reason, gives no reference to 
the sources whence his passages, English or Greek, are taken, and 
this is the only thing in the book which we should like to see 
changed in a future edition. 

Messrs. Macmillan have published the second part of their 
Latin Course, which, like the first part, is the work of Mr. Cook, 
of St. Paul’s School. We like the present rather better than the 
former volume, though there are a good many books of the kind 
which we should prefer to use. The exercises on the elementary 
syntax of the compound sentence are perhaps the best part of the 
book; the examples are very well chosen. Short as the book is, 
it contains a good deal of what we cannot regard as anything 
better than padding. For instance, nearly twenty pages are 
oceupied by a Latin version of the story of Joseph. Both the 
style and the vocabulary of this are necessarily as unlike the 
Latin of the golden age as anything well can be, and the boys 
who have worked through it will scarcely be better qualified to 
attack Cesar or Ovid or Livy than they were before they began 
it. It is a little surprising to find in p.1 the statement that all 
compounds of do are of the third conjugation. Circumdo is surely 
a verb of pretty frequent occurrence. 

Mr. Harding's Simple Sentence in Greek is a funny little book 
which may very likely be in Mr. Harding’s own hands an excel- 
lent instrument for teaching his own class, but is just one of 
those school books which should be jealously kept in manuscri 
by their authors. It contains, among other things, a plan of the 
river Usk and town of Brecon, intended to illustrate prepositions 
of place. The chief fault of the book is that the exercises are far 
too few, and the advance in difliculty, not of syntax but of acci- 
dence, far too rapid. Boys beginning Greek ought to do a great 
deal of easy writing to familiarize them with the forms espe- 
cially of verbs. Here we find such verbs as déé@, xaOijpat, 
elodepw introduced in Ex. VI., and after some twenty exercises 
boys are supposed to be able to turn consecutive passages of 
English into Greek. A good deal of help is given, it is true, but 
as far as our experience goes the master would have to do practi- 
cally the whole of the exercise for his class. 

A good many teachers will agree with Mr. Pantin that there 
is room for an easy Latin verse-book, and will further confirm 
his view that one of the main difficulties for small boys in the 
existing book lies in the large number of alternative words given 
in the vocabulary. Any plan which, without giving too much 
help, will enable a boy to do a good many more verses in an 
hour than he can at present is a good plan, and we fancy that 
Mr. Pantin’s book will fulfil its object. The exercises range from 
short “tags” to translations of passages from the elegiac poets. 
With regard to the latter, Mr. Pantin has hardly been as success- 
ful as he thinks in avoiding passages which commonly occur in 
school. We fancy that many small boys are familiar with 
“Quam bene vivebant Saturno rege,” and with “Tempore 
ruricol patiens fit taurus aratri,” while Ovid's well-known lines on 
spring are they not written in every volume of selections? Mr. 
Pantin’s hints are brief and judicious ; but it is a pity he should 
give us an example of bad order, “ intrepidi juvenes timid coeunt- 

ue puell,” as this transposition of “que ” is a favourite trick of 
style with Ovid. But no doubt it isas well not to hold it up for 
imitation by small boys, and for the book, as a whole, we have 


nothing but praise. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKSPEARE.* 
de completion of this edition of the works of Shakspeare 


demands some fuller consideration of its seope and cha- 
racteristics than was possible when the edition was progressing 
month by month. From time to time, during the separate issue 
of these eight volumes, we indicated some of the more prominent 
merits and defects of the work, especially such as belong to the 
novel features of the scheme. With regard to defects we have 
little to add to what has been previously written, and nothing to 
withdraw. No reasonable person, certainly no one possessed of 
artistic taste and perceptions, could possibly expect an illustrated 
Shakspeare to be faultless. Pictorial editions of Shakspeare are 
always distressing productions. The only acceptable illustration 
of the plays is that supplied by scholars and critics, the fruits of 
nearly two centuries of research and study. A good text and a 
critical selection of illustrative commentary, notes, and emen- 
dations must be accounted foremost among the aims of 
the present editors and their assistants. In this illustrated 
Shakspeare there is, indeed, something incongruous in the associa- 
tion of so much that is valuable and interesting in the editorial 
work with so much tame and uninspired illustration of the 


* The Works of William Shakspeare. Edited by Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marshall. With numerous illustrations, by Gordon Browne. 


8 vols, London: Blackie & Sons. 1890. 
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ictorial kind. A less hopeless attempt at illustration, and one 
in harmony with Mr. Henry Irving’s interesting essay, 
“Shakspeare as a Playwright,” would be the illustration of the 
Shakspearian stage from the — times to the Lyceum revivals. 
There is no lack of material for this enterprise. e are entirely 
sympathetic with the spirit of Mr. Irving’s remarks on 
Sha ’s connexion with the theatre. The stage, he observes, 
was “the lever with which he moved the world ; and while we 
accord to him the supremacy of literature, it is but just to 
remember the untied aid he derived from his judgment and 
experience as playwright and player.” It may be long before 
we possess a national theatre with a school of trained Shak- 
ian actors, a house of Shakspeare corresponding with that 
of Moliére, yet Mr. Irving has done much by his example 
and teaching to prepare the way. His labours in the present 
edition, taken with the late Mr. Frank Marshall’s notes on 
the “stage history” of each play, are sufficient to make the 
title we have suggested, “the Actor's Shakspeare,” perfectly 
clear. In a “prefatory Note,” by the way, Mr. Irving expresses 
some apprehension, having marked with a wavy line “ passages 
and scenes that could best be dispensed with,” lest his proposed 
omissions should be confounded with the misdeeds of Garrick or 
Cibber. The intelligent reader, however, cannot go wrong in 
this matter. The suggested “deletions” would not affect in- 
juriously the spirit of the dramas when carried out in repre- 
sentation, if we may judge of all the proposed elisions after a 
careful examination of Hamlet and two other dramas, while the 
marked passages may be studied with interest by all Shak- 
spearian playgoers who are curious concerning the experience of 
one who is both an actor and a student of Shakspeare. Mr. 
Irving, of course, is far from emulating the audacity of the old 
adaptors. He would neither adapt nor interpolate. The nearest 
proach to anything like an acting version in these volumes is 
the reprint appended to the three Parts of Henry VJ. of Charles 
Kemble’s condensed rendering of that drama in five acts. This 
4 curiosity is not likely to find imitators in these days. 

n addition to the “stage history” of the plays, of which Mr. 
Marshall compiled the larger part, the easabetsions comprise a 
section of “literary history,” showing the sources of the plays, 
and some pages of commentary, or criticism, of very unequal 
merit. Each play is followed by the notes, a list of words pecu- 
liar to the play, and original emendations, either adopted by the 
editor or suggested by him. Another novel feature may be cited 
in the calculations of the time of action for each play by 
Mr. P. A. Daniel, whose working out of these “time plots” is 
always thorough and generally satisfactory. That of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor is an ingenious example of Mr. Daniel’s labours. 
From an inspection of the notes and introductions as a whole 
Mr. Marshall appears to have completed a little more than one 
half of the vast editorial work he had projected. Nine other 
writers share in the annotation and introductions of the plays 
—viz., Mr. Arthur Symons, Dr. Garnett, Mr. A. W. Verity, 
Mr. H. C. Beeching, Mr. H. A. Evans, Mr. Daniel, Mr. P. Z. 
Round, Mr. Joseph Knight, and Mr. O. F. Adams. The notes to 
the poems are by Mr. Verity, who does not fail to discuss the 
sonnets, from the initial difficulty of the dedication to the last 
new notion concerning Mrs. Mary Fitton, in the approved fashion 
of the day—i.ec., not as poetry, but as a “Chinese puzzle.” Mr. 
Verity’s puzzlement over one plain thing is, by the way, not a 
little odd. He quotes Browning’s lines :— 

“ With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart” once more ! 
Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he. 


and observes, “ What exactly Mr. Browning means by this I 
confess I cannot understand.” We cannot perceive that “the 
lines condemn all art to being purely impersonal,” as Mr. Verity 
says. The lines merely express the poet’s opinion that, if Words- 
worth’s view is right, the dramatic and impersonal art is to be 
rated higher than that revealed in the Sonnets to those who 
accept the “personal confessions” theory. That theory has been 
somewhat overworked, as Mr. Irving shows in the well-considered 
protest that concludes his introductory essay. Professor Dowden's 
“General Introduction and Life” shows skill and discretion both 
in the biographical section and the survey of the work of English 
and foreign editors and critics. Altogether, this set of eight 
volumes, well printed and neatly bound, make an attractive show 
among the presentation books of the season. 


THE JON OF EURIPIDES.* 


RITING at the beginning of last September, in the 
reface to the volume before us, Dr. Verrall expressed a 
mild anticipation that the Jon would be acted at Cambridge in 
the then ening term. That term is now running to its 
close, and before our next issue Dr. Verrall’s anticipation will 
have been realized. Indeed, it was in view of a stage representa- 
tion that this book was undertaken—at the request of the 
Syndicate of the Pitt Press. 


This fact would be sufficient excuse, if any were required, for | 


* The Jon of Euripi: With a Translation into English Verse, and 


an Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Fellow sna Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 


an tical points of view, and for passing light] : 
a contribution to classical ocholarship. 
once that the stage directions are simply admirable. Trug that 
the Jon offers a singular opening to a dramatic editor of 
Euripides ; the gap has been occupied and filled by Dr. Verma} 
For those who come after him there is on this side of his work 
little lett undone or capable of being done better. It is legs 
to estimate his success in metrical translation. Many passages 
are really beautiful ; others, but not many, are weak; and if yoy 
look with malignant vigilance you may light upon some tad 
and some awkward’ lines. But the examination of detached 
passages, though it has its uses when you are weighing one 
man’s version against another's, is of little value as compared 
with a general view of the whole work. Now we have applied 
to Dr. Verrall’s translation the sharpest test which can be applied 
to any translation. We have read it from beginning to eng 
without looking at the Greek, and, if we had not been at se 
might have believed that we were reading an original English 
play. To say this is to pay to Dr. Verrall nearly the test 
compliment which a translator can receive. To justify it we 
must quote a couple of passages. The first is from the anapests 
early in the play (lines 153-169). Jon is speaking :— 

There, see! the birds are up: they fly 

Their nests upon Parnassus high, 

And hither tend. I warn you all, 

To golden house and marble wall 

Approach not. Once again my bow, 

Zeus’ herald-bird, will lay thee low, 

Of all that fly the mightiest thou 

In talon! Lo, another now 

Sails hitherward, a swan! Away, 

Away, thou red-fuot! Not the lay 

Which ve to Vheebus’ music sing 

Should save thee from the fatal sting. 

Come turn thy flight, 
On Delos’ men alight ; 
Or thou shalt shed thy sweetest note 
And death-song from thy bleeding throat. 


That is not a wonderful lyric, but it is thorough] i 
though the Greek is thoroughly Greek. sli 

It may be said, however, that it is comparatively easy to render 
a lyrical passage, and that the real test of translation lies in the 
dramatic passages. Let us take the soliloquy of the rather 
priggish Ion (435-443) on first hearing of the wild oats sown by 
the deity whom he is bound to serve and honour 


(voubernréos por 
Hoi3os ti mac xet) 

But there is need, methinks, to expostulate 
With Phebus. What is this? To force a maid 
And then abandon! Leave the helpless fruit 
Of stolen joys to perish! Nay, O Lord, 
Seek rather to be gocd as thou art strong. 
For wickedness in man the gods chastise : 
What justice, then, that ve, who set the law 
To mortal man, should sin against the law ? 

Again, at lines 621-632, where even more priggishly the good 

young man protests against being made a royal personage :— 
As for the idle praise of royalty, 
The outward face is fair, the life within 
Torment. What bliss, what happiness hath he 
Who watchiog for a dagger must prolong 
His fearful hours. Give me, I say, for life, 
The plain man’s happiness and not the king's, 
Who loves to have base creatures for his friends, 
But shuns the noble sort for fear of death ! 
Sayst thou, the gold outweighs it all, the wealth ? 
Methinks, the pleasure of a hoard to gripe 
Would ill repay the scandal and the pains. 
Nay, modest means for me, and ease withal. 

The sentiments are commonplace enough, but they tickled an 
audience of Athenian republicans. They sounded very fine in 
Greek, and it is not Dr. Verrall’s fault that they look thin ané 
worn in an English dress. But many of Dr. Verrall’s happiest 
renderings occur in the give-and-take of repartee in the stich 
muthia, and these would be unintelligible unless they were 
quoted with long contexts. 

Not often do we catch Dr. Verrall slipping ; so we must make 
the most of it when we get a chance, as at 836-840. The faith 
ful Slave is sympathizing with the childless Creusa, when her 
husband proposes to adopt and bring up as his heir the young 
man who is supposed to be his son by “ a careless love” with & 
mother not identified :— 

dpnrop’ dvapiOunrov éx SovAns Twos 
yevatxds eis Sapa Seaororny ayev. 
dv yap TO Kaxov map’ ebyevois 
pnt pos, oe, dradiar, 
€a@xio’ oikous. 

Thus Dr, Verrall :— 


An! this thou must endure, the worst of all, 

To bring for lord into thy house the son 

Of a slave, or mothe:'ess man, a no man’s child! 
Less ill it had been to recruit his race 

Out of a lady born, with thy consent, 

Pleading thy barrenness. 


In the first place, “no man’s child” is wrong, since the inter 
loper was, ex hypothesi, son to the man adopting him. Secondly, 
that “lady born ” is quite intolerable. 


= _=8 
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appended to the text, since they do not purport to 
olar of Dr. Verrall’s learning and acuteness 
a 4 write for a substantive edition, it may be enough to say 
that they are short and clear, scholarly (of course), and 
occasionally suggestive of ideas which we should like to see 
developed. For the ordinary student they will give all the help 
uired to understand the Jon, and they will be found worthy 
attention by future editors. would be interesting, 
did permit us, to follow Dr. Verrall in his onslaught upon 
the time-honoured superstition that Aristotle preached and the 
Attic tragedians had practised the supposed principle of the Unity 
of Time. It would be even more interesting to summarize Dr. 
Yerrall’s views upon the ancient chorus, which (with what he 
alls its interval-songs) partially dealt with the stage problem 
ghich has been completely solved by the modern curtain. But 
on these points we can only advise our readers to become readers 
Verrall. 
on may be excused, however, if we lodge a protest against 
what seems an unduly serious view of the purpose of the Jon, The 
is, no doubt, highly discreditable to the god Apollo; he 
Berl infamously to Creusa, and he played tricks with the 
oracle. He richly deserved all the hard things said of him in the 
course of the play, and we are not satisfied with the exculpation 
offered at the end by the goddess Athene. But it satisfies 
Creusa, and she was the injured person. And why is she 
satisfied? Because all is ending happily. Let her speak through 
Dr. Verrall :— 
Hear now me. Reproach on Pheebus, if I threw, I throw no more ; 
Bless him, negligent no longer, that he gives me back my son. 
Now this temple smiles upon me, now the evil days are done, 
Now I love Apollo's portal ; I could wreathe his pillars now 
Close in grateful arms, and clinging fix me there, a living vow. 


But, in spite of this happy ending, Dr. Verrall maintains that 
the drama was intended to be a freethinker’s indictment of 
Apollo and the Delphic oracle—the oracle which had given 

ce to the Athenians by its undisguised partiality towards 
Sparta in the Peloponnesian War; that the deceptions practised 
on the characters in the play were but one more instance of its 
untrastworthiness—in fact, that the Jon was a play with a pur- 
poe. To fortify this argument, Dr. Verrall says that “ the close 
of the play is so futile and so disappointing as to cast back a 
shadow upon the whole,” and he cannot restrain his scorn for 
the “miserable explanations of the goddess in the machine.” But 
does not Dr. Verrall misunderstand the ending which he 
depreciates? It is not because Athene pleads for Apollo 
that Creusa forgets her cruel injuries; it is because the 
mischief has been previously undone. She is happy now; she 

ives and (more than that) she forgets. And what the mood 
of was would be the mood of the audience. And Athene 
is introduced, not to alter the situation, but to emphasize it. 
Euripides and his free-thinking friends may have laughed in their 
sleeves while he was making Apollo play the part of villain, and 
out of his escapades and deceptions weaving a net of highly- 
interesting intrigue. Be it stated, for those who do not know 
the Jon, that it is a particularly absorbing drama, full of incident, 
full of character, atin had almost said) full of humour. But 
we may enjoy one play, and sympathize for the time with the 
troubles of the rather too particular heroine, without rushing to 
the general conclusions that a woman’s matrimonial obligations are 
in real life to be regulated by a retrospective inquiry into her 
husband’s ante-nuptial misdemeanours. We may enjoy another 
without being at once convinced that a woman's value in her 
husband’s eyes ought to be increased rather than diminished when 
le finds out that she has previously been the mistress of his 
greatest friend. We suspect that the attitude of Euripides in 
the Jon was very much the attitude of the authors of these 
two modern instances. They are not preaching against 
the conventions, nor was Euripides here attacking the 
Delphic oracle. The ancient, like the modern, playwright had 
discovered a good motive which led to some capital situations. 
He seized on it and made the most of them. Incidentally he 
chuckled at the shock which he gave to the old fogiss; 
but the old fogies, no doubt, went to see the Jon and 
enjoyed it very much, and did not mind having their dearest 
convictions roughly handled on the stage. They could see that 
erything was pointing to an orthodox conclusion; that was 
tnough for them. They may have suspected the dramatist’s good 
faith, but they enjoyed the incidents and intrigues provided by 
the ingenuity of a dramatist who has good title to be considered 
the first playwright. These considerations, we admit, do not 
fect Dr. Verrall’s main contention, which we will put in his 
om words, though he puts it with too much vehemence :— 

That Euripides, and those for whom he s ke, hated and 

ised the Olympian religion, is written all. over his work, 
Their hate was iefly moral, their contempt chiefly intel- 

l. They detested the doctrine of the Gods for its im- 
morality ; they scorned it as resting ultimately upon the imposture 
pr and other fraud. Delphi was to them the main 
Position of the enemy.” We admit with Dr. Verrall, “that 

# motive is evident in the Orestes and Andromache, more 
evident in the Jon”; but not that it is, as he says, “ dominant 
and in the Jon.” It is only dominant so far—it pro- 
Vides a plot. Absorbing it is not. It would be overlooked by 
*pectators who came to be amused, not to read between the lines, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. J 


NE of the few of the MSS. of Dickens's stories that did not 
become the property of John Forster is that of The 
Christmas Carol, a facsimile reproduction of which is published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, with an Introduction by Mr. F. G. Kitton. 
The original MS. of this notable Christmas book was presented 
by Dickens to his old friend Mr. Thomas Mitton on the publica- 
tion of the story, and passed into the hands of a bookseller, some 
thirty years later, for what would now be considered a small 
sum. Mr, H. G. Churchill immediately secured it, only to part 
with it in 1882 at a price considerably in advance of that which 
satisfied the original owner. But Mr. Churchill hit upon a plan 
by which the pangs of parting with his treasure were somewhat 
mitigated. He had every page of the MS. photographed “ for 
his private use,” and it is from his photographed copy that the 
present reproduction is made and offered for public use. There 
was something of smartness in Mr. Churchill’s treatment of the 
MS., yet the work was admirably done, as the present reproduc- 
tion convincingly shows. It may be read with almost as much 
ease as a printed copy, and is undoubtedly an interesting 
Christmas offering to give or to receive. 

Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton (Sampson Low & Co.), tastefully bound and printed by 
Messrs. Houghton & Co., of the Riverside Press, in excellent 
style, is a handsome edition of Longfellow’s very ingenious and 
spirited poem Mr. Remington’s scheme of illustration appeals 
quite as much to the archwological instincts as to the artistic 
taste. Some of the photogravure plates are a trifle hard and too 
black in the shadows, and these do the artist scant justice, we think, 
to judge from the general — of his draughtsmanship. The 
harshness of the lights and the lack of tone in these must be 
attributed perhaps to the process. Yet in many the mystery of 
artificial light playing on the figures of Indians is admirably 
rendered, and all alike reveal accurate observation and intimate 
study of the life of the American Indians. The pen-and-ink 
drawings that embellish the margin of every page of the text 
form an illustrative commentary of the most interesting and 
instructive kind. It is here that the originality of Mr. Remington’s 
work is most striking. Samuel Lover’s popular ballad The Low 
Back’d Car, illustrated by William Magrath (Hutchinson & 
Co.), is an attractive volume, The subject is a capital one for an 
artist of resources, and Mr. Magrath’s Peggy is a representative 
type of the Irish girl with the killing eyes, though perhaps a 
little too idealized in one or two of the drawings, The photo- 
gravures are on the whole excellent, and Mr, C. H, Reed’s initial 
cuts are pretty and appropriate. Mr. Lewis Morris is fortunate 
in the artistic illustration provided for his poem Odatis; an Old 
Tove Tale (Hildesheimer & Faulkner). The grace and charm of 
the designs by the late Alice Havers are effectively combined 
with Mr. Jacomb Hood's vivacious romantic fancy. The old 
story is, indeed, illustrated with genuine ag oars 4 by the artists, 
though we cannot say the old story gains by being set to the 
unspeakable monotony of Mr. Lewis Morris’s blank verse. The 
Picturesque Mediterranean (Cassell & Co.) is a goodly volume, 
the first of a comprehensive scheme of illustration and description 
designed to represent the almost inexhaustible beauty and 
variety of the Mediterranean shores. The enterprise, to judge by 
the present handsome instalment, deserves, and will receive, a 
popular reception. The book is profusely illustrated by excellent 
woodcuts after artists of high reputation, whose work, as a whole, 
is entirely worthy of their names, The text is contributed by 
Mr. H. D. Traill, Colonel Playfair, Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Mr. F. Barrett, and other writers who possess the requi- 
site knowledge and the indispensable “ locomotive disposition. 

The Boy's Own Annual (“ Boy’s Own Paper”) holds its place 
against competitors with undiminished vitality. It is very 
proper, of course, yet not the less surprising in this age of rivalry, 
to find this entertaining miscellany in its thirteenth year pre- 
serving the freshness and exuberance of youth. The stories 
by Jules Verne, Ashmore Russan, the Rev. A. Malan, Dr. 
Gordon Stables—to name a few writers—are as thrilling as 
any in the past, and the pictures run them hard in vigour 
and exciting show, as Mr. Pearse’s adventure with a croco- 
dile (p. 4), Mr. Finnemore’s amazing “story needing words ” 
(p. 313), and Mr. Stanley Berkeley's “Saved!” suffice 
} a to demonstrate. Such examples of graphic art surely 
do not “need words.” Nor, does Boy's Own 
Annual. Among the thi of Harper's Young People 
(Sampson Low the such as 
the diverting series of “ Puzzles,” is a capital story, “The Red 
Mustang,” by Mr. William Stoddard. The general contents and 
illustrations are fully up to the excellent standard of previous 
volumes. The series of full-page chromos illustrating the various 
corps of the Indian native army merits warm praise. The draw- 
ing and colouring of these plates are alike excellent. St. Nicholas 
(Fisher Unwin) is an old favourite among magazines for the 
young, and well deserves its position, The new half-yearly volume 
comprises many of the familiar attractions and some interesting 
novelties. Mr. Palmer Cox continues to versify and to depict 
the pranks of the Brownies. Mr. Walter Camp’s papers on 
“ Bat, Ball, and Diamond,” and Mr. E. J. Glave’s admirably 


illustrated recollections of travelin Africa, must be mentioned as 
prominent among the many interesting contents of St. Nicholas. 
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The annual volume of the Quiver (Cassell & Co.) needs no further 
commendation than the —~_ of the sustained excellence of 
its pictures and letterpress. For young children we have the new 
wolume of Sunday (Wells Gardner & Co.), with pretty illustrations 
and wholesome cheery stories and sketches. Little Wideawake 
(Routledge) is another pictorial annual, and a capital companion 
for little ones in the nursery, 

Among other books for boys, the “school-story ”—always a 
popular form of fiction—is represented by Mr. R. M. Freeman's 
Steady and Strong (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) The author is careful 
to explain that the story and characters are purely fictitious, 
though the description of the school is based on a real school, and 
the head-master is modelled upon a real head-master. The young 
man fresh from Oxford, with large private means, who buys 
“Chudleigh Abbey ” in 1850, and founds a school that is highly 
successful, was a head-master determined to be discussed by the 
world. He was another Arnold, perhaps, and a greater. He 
was not as other head-masters are, “ Many head-masters,” he 
remarks, “have an undeviating rule of punishment”; but he— 
oh, no! that is not his way, as he declares with much solemnity 
{p. 274). In short—in ways, dress, notions, fads—he is nowise 
common. The very boys ape his magniloquent style as they talk 
about morals, honour, and “the tone of the school.” In fact, the 
great original is readily recognised in him. The hero of the 
story is a weak, good-natured boy, who falls into bad hands, 
breaks the rules, lies, backs horses, plays cards, and—is 
mot expelled. He is a lucky boy in other respects. Le 
has scarcely ever played football: yet, in a few weeks, he 
saves the school in a match against one of the toughest teams 
in Yorkshire, though one of the players on his side does his 
best to jockey the match in the interests of a scoundrelly 
bookmaker and money-lender. Reginald Owen is in a very 
bad plight when his downward course is stayed through the 
action and advice of his comrade, the “steady and strong” Cart- 
wright. The Red Mountain of Alaska, by Willis Boyd Allen 
{Partridge & Co.), is a lively, well-devised story of adventure 
among the Chilkat and Avan Indians of Alaska. A New Eng- 
land family is induced to leave home, and to join an enterprising 
relative in Alaska, by the report of vast mineral wealth of which 
he has the secret. This is nothing less than a mountain of 
cinnabar. The search for the mountain—which turns out to be 
mountain of iron—is described with much spirit and plenty of 
startling incident. Archdeacon Chiswell is the author of The 
Slave Prince (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), “a story founded upon 
fact.” His narrative of the misfortunes of Perano, a runaway 
slave, and Kaleto, his mother, is as exciting as fiction, despite the 
basis of fact. Kaleto and her son have been defrauded of their 
rightful inheritance by certain designing rogues, their relatives. 
After much plotting of their friends and much counter-plotting, 
they are reinstated and their enemies confounded. 

Miss Yonge has drawn from the suggestive pages of Plutarch 
the leading facts of The Slaves of Sabinus (National Society), 
though the story of the sad fortune and fate of Sabinus and 
Epponina is not merely reproduced in her interesting and pic- 
turesque book. The two slaves of the unlucky Sabinus, Esdras 
the Jew and Telamon the Gentile, are conspicuous figures in the 
story. Their much-tried fidelity and endurance are powerfully 
set forth, and form a pathetic undercurrent to the main course of 
the narrative. The Locked Desk (National Society), by Miss 
Peard, is a story of a secret that ought not to have been a secret. 
Mrs. Barton, the wife of a Cornish fisherman, is fearful lest her 
son and daughter, both of whom are young, should hear of the 
family disgrace. She has a brother who has been in prison. The 
newspaper report of his trial is kept locked in her desk. This is 
her secret, and her morbid fear of it occasions much unnecessary 
trouble. Miss Peard’s story is designed with skill and pleasantly 
written, though the leading motive is a trifle thin. Poor and 
Plain, by the author of “ Dethroned” &c, (Griffith, Farran, & 
o.), is an uneventful story of a young lady who is compelled, 
by sudden loss of fortune and the death of her father, to become 
a governess, Although poor and plain, she is offered the hand of 
a very good young man, and rejects him because she does not love 
him. In the end she accepts the offer when renewed, and then 
loses her lover through a railway accident by which he is fatally in- 
jured. There is a depressing want of colour in this melancholy 


story. 
Wanted—A. King, by Maggie Browne (Cassell & Co.), enjoys 
the distinction of being illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss. The 
pictures are full of charm, and the story is one of the many that 
owe much to the example of Mr. Lewis Carroll. Mr. Bayford 
Harrison’s True Stories from Italian History (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.) is a compilation of dull paraphrases from various historians, 
“broken lights,” as the writer has it, thrown on “ the periods of 
Italian history.” The Way to Win, by John T. Dale (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), is a miscellany of anecdote culled from many 
sources and “lives of great men,” the aim of which is to indicate 
to aspiring young a “ How to succeed in Life.” From Mr. 
Spencer Blackett we have received a new edition, with illustra- 
— of Mr. G. A. Henty’s stirring story, The Curse of Carne’s 
My Counsellor (Ilenry Frowde) is a very nicel 

little book, containing, as set in the Holy 
Scripture arranged as morning and evening meditations, for 
edification, guidance, and comfort.” Though the book is small, 
the print is excellent, and each page contains several appro- 


.Ptiate texts from the Bible, for the morning and evening, al- 


ternately, of orn. day in the year. At the end 

some texts given for meditation on special subj 
“Consecration,” “Preparation for Holy 
“ Thanksgiving,” “Communion of Saints,” “ Holiness” “ha 
Sick Chamber,” “At the Approach of Death,” “ Life Btemms 
_ Kate Greenaway’s Almanack for 1891 ( Routledge & Sons 
is, as usual, very attractive, quaint, and prettily illus 
it also has the merit of being so small, it takes up little ny 
a pocket or pocket-book. 

Letts’s Diaries are again of all sorts and sizes ; those inte 
with blotting-paper are the most useful. Each diary containg 
fund of useful information on the first few pages. “Postal : 
and information, wages-table, weights and measures parka 
ready reckoner, the Lessons for Sundays, and even an alma’ 
for 1892. 

Letts’s Commercial Tablet Diary will be useful to business 
men. It contains “Notices of important commercial events 
for every day in the vear, end columns for making cash entries 
may be hung up or placed on the table. Each leaf contains ; 
week of seven days on a page, so that the notes or engagements 
of A a omnes week can be seen at a glance.” 

Messrs. Mowbray & Co. have sent us a selecti 
the Oxford of Christmas Cards. Some sng ‘fol 
cards, of different shapes and sizes, containing photo, phs on 
sacred subjects and appropriate texts or verses; others with 
verses on subjects bearing on the birth of our Saviour, with 
etchings to illustrate them on rough paper of different colours, ar 
attractive, and very cheap. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


HE inclusion of “Théo” in the series of Grands écrivain 

Francais (1) (which, if not limited to Academicians either a 
regards subjects or as regards writers, is profoundly academic 
in character) may be said to be a kind of apology for the greatest 
crime which the Academy proper ever committed, except im the 
cases of Moliére and Diderot—the exclusion of this great writer 
from her number. It is more than this: it is a useful protest 
against the very noisy and motley crew of younger writers in 
France—naturalists, decadents, scientific critics, and what not— 
who affect to disdain Gautier’s merely literary power. M. Maxime 
du Camp, with almost unequalled personal competence, bas pr- 
duced a very amusing book. It is, indeed, almost impossible, except 
for an abnormally dull or an abnormally clever man, to write un 
amusingly about Théo. But M. du Camp has insisted on a point 
where, froma very great deal of personal reading, we can thoro 
confirm him—the wonderful amiability and kindliness of Gautiers 
nature. We never ourselves heard but one story (which M. du 
Camp does not mention) reflecting real discredit on him, and even 
for that there were excuses. On his literary side M. du Camp 
has insisted most on that part of his work which has hitherto 
received least attention from critics, and for that reason we think 
he has done rightly. Justice has been done by the critics, if not 
by the public, to Gautier’s poetry, and by public and critics(@ 
Quarterly Reviewer is not necessarily a critic) to his fiction 
But it has been too much the fashion to dismiss his wonderfal 
“polygraphy,” his miscellaneous journalism (as it was in point of 
origin), with a sort of allowance as merely wonderful of its 
kind, too good for its kind, and the like. The fact is (and 
M. du Camp lays just stress on it) that Théo’s journalism is 
not only literature, but literature of the very best kind—liter 
ture which, when the usual period of neglect and injustice which 
sets in upon a man a more or less short time after his death, wears 
away, will be rediscovered and rejoiced in by the — of 
generations which will wisely leave M. Hennequin and M. Haye 
mans each in his narrow cell to rest or rot for ever. 

“Crafty,” that horse-Raphael, this year leaves the noble 
animal alone and devotes himself to the dog (2). Whether the 
dislike of “ Crafty” for dogs is dramatic and assumed we know 
not ; but in this album we are presented chiefly with the friend of 
man from the point of view of what a celebrated writer would call 
a “cynanthrope.” It opens with a very sarcastic sheet of cuts pi 
torially discussing the question What is a “ chien d’agrément"?; 
and follows this up with others equally uncomplimentary. Tothe 
little failings of dogs—their habit of getting lost, the excess” 
attentions required for their toilet, their too great affability ® 
their own and human kind, their destructiveness, their way 
intervening mal-d-propos, their greed, their inutility in field 
yard, the cases in which they lead to ferocious and ‘atal qua 
rels—to all these inconveniences does “Crafty ” administer the 
most unkindest cuts, varied by hardly a friendly touch. For 
were he a less agreeable draughtsman, we should wish all sorts of 
dog-curses on him, from summoning for muzzlelessness to hyda® 
phobia. But, as it is, he shall be but mildly rebuked for exagge® 
tion, with the hope that he may discover the virtue of dogs® 
well as their vices, without the further curse attached by 
poet that he may discover it too late, intabescatque relicta. 

M. Pallain (3) enters a mild protest against any 
between the papers he publishes and the much-talked-of, made 


(1) Les grands écrivains franais—Théophile Gautier. Par Maxime® 
Camp. Paris: Hachette. 

(2) Album-Crafty—Les chiens. Paris: Plon. ‘ 
ot 3) Le ministére de Talleyrand sous le Directoire. Par G. Pallain. Pari: 
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= 
jverti and long-delayed memoirs of the famous Minister. 
~- doubt on for both ; and perhaps—as M. Pallain, 


+ a onable jealousy for the reputation of “our side,” 

wi * fe State papers are not the less likely of the two to con- 

jin truth, A frivolous generation will retort “Yes, but not 

gowement,” und to that there is no answer. But the present 
r instalment will be a real gain to the historian. 

M. Wickersheimer’s (4) book is of a kind which we do not think 
svery good one, If any one will imagine the article on the year 
ghich appears in our own and other columns expanded to 300 

seasoned with a great deal of chauvinism and general 
iudice, dashed with the kind of spurious haute-politique which, 
fit is too much neglected in English newspapers, is far too luxu- 


rant in French, and published in book form, he will have a good 


it. 
ie bis” Parliamentary sketches (5), or, rather, portraits, are 

tly and brightly written, their only fault (which is not 
wholly their fault) being that their subjects are scarcely even of 
the third order of political interest. Of the dozen personages 
detched at the rate of twenty pages each, future generations 
may, When they are very much at leisure, care to hear something 
shout three or four at the outside. But what mortal of this or 
ay other day has, or will have, time to spare for M. Tirard, M. 
Goblet, MM. Flo- Tur- Na-quet ? 

Among philosophical and scientific books we have before us a 
very long and learned treatise on La physiologie de la veille et du 
wnmeil, by a Russian, M. Sergueyeff (Paris: Alcan). It is 
amost wholly busied with the results of recent physiological 
inquiry (let us play cards on table and say vivisection), which it 
describes with a minuteness rather unsuited to any but technical 
raders. Its general statements are very rare, but they are, on 
the whole, less unsatisfactory than most on the subject. We 
have also a prize essay on Bacon, by M. Ch. Adam (Paris: 
Alcan), containing some rather superficial remarks on the life and 
works generally, a good critical analysis of the Novum Organum, 
ad afair sketch of Bacon's influence ; and a brief Les fondements 
de la métaphysique, by Conta, a deceased Roumanian philo- 
sopher; translated by M. Tescanu (Paris: Alcan). 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS 


“ PERTY in Power is the ruin of all States; Puritanism 
in Power is their sole redemption”—such is the text of 

Mr. Clement Wise’s treatise, Puritanism in Power (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) Great things are to come to pass when 
Puritanism prevails, as Mr. Wise promises it shall prevail, in our 
islative Councils, School Boards, and so forth. But the signs 
these things are not particularly active at present. Puritanism 
may be a force in the land; but it is, we fear, a latent force. 
Whether it has the power to effect the revolution prefigured in 
Mr, Wise’s fervid and oracular volume is very doubtful indeed. 
The power of Puritanism is one problem, however, and Puritanism 
inPower is quite another. If your faith in the former be un- 
limited, your belief in the latter may well be boundless. Yet of 
beth alike is the foundation utterly beyond demonstration. How 
We are to get Puritanism into power is a little matter Mr. Wise 
meerves to the very end of his discourse. There we find an 
peal to young Puritans. They are bidden to come up, one 
strong at least, and possess the next Parliament with 

thir “Puritan Principles, Puritan disinterestedness, Puritan 
Jutice.” They are to take their places in their thousands on 
Councils, School Boards, Boards of Guardians, &c., 

ai the Apocalyptic visions set forth in Mr. Wise’s “Inter- 
hades” shall be fulfilled. We cannot but think that this appeal 
700,000 Sunday School teachers should have occupied 
See of honour in Mr. Wise’s book. Incitement to action 
surely precede the visions of prophecy. The three divisions 

the “Argument” of Puritanism in Power are headed “Uni- 
Weulism by a Calvinist,” “A National Church by a Dissenter,” 
ad “Communism by a Conservative.” The course of the 
cupters is broken occasionally by “ Interludes,” blood-curdling 
Twions of the judgment of the democracy on sweaters, comfort- 
theologians, middlemen, stock exchangers, and other offenders 
mst sound morality. These “Interludes” are really terrible 
otontemplate. Almost everything now established seems to be 
atened with extinction, excepting Mr. Wise’s idea of a 
Church. The National Church, when Puritanism is in 
bver, is “to get rid of the priest,” by which Mr. Wise does not 
man“the student of Holy Writ, the curate of souls, or the 
Evangelist,” but the priest and the Sacraments. There 
wil be plenty of “Ritualism” when the new Puritanism holds 
my. From the pulpit sinners will be denounced by name. 
Talebearers” and spies, no doubt, will supply the pulpit with 
mlerial. “Into the ears of the National ministers would come 
all quarters,” and the offenders, after being 

sihnced, are “to be cut off from the congregation of the 
Mt" The Ritualism will consist chiefly of festivals of thanks- 
Phen’ very much after the style of the Comtist calendar. 
le are long lists of the Good and the Great who are to 
, thus honoured—most of which comprise a sad “tail,” as 
Waters will observe. Here is an eleven of musicians: “The 
mal Church will give God thanks for Purcell, Handel, 


(4) L’Europe en 1890. Par E. Wickersheimer. Paris: Plon. 
(S) Croquis parlementuires. Par Sybil. Paris: Perrin. 


Haydn; for Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Mozart ; for Wagner, 
Schubert, Gounod, Balfe, and Sullivan.” The National’ Church 
“will mention before Heaven” the following teachers :—“Sir 
Thomas Moore (sic), Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Hooker, 
Bunyan, Bishop Leighton, Wycliffe, Wesley, Kingsley, Stanley, 
Newman, Robertson, Ruskin, Martineau, Maurice, Chalmers, 
Channing, Tennyson, Farrar, Faber.” “ Moral delinquency on 
account of intellectual brillianey ” the Church will never condone. 
Therefore it will be with certain “reservations” that she will 
thank God for Byron, Goethe, and George Eliot. After this— 
and there are some hundreds of pages like unto it, more or less— 
it cannot be said that we are not warned of what will be with 
Puritanism in power. If Mr. Wise runs any young Puritans 
next election, we shall know what to expect and what to do. 

Mr. David Balsillie offers “a candid criticism of past and present 
tendencies of our own society ” in a little book entitled The Lessons 
of the Revolution (A. & C. Black). These lessons of the Revolu- 
tion are really innumerable, and we cannot discover anything 
very striking in what Mr. Balsillie says, or in his manner of 
saying it. Condorcet’s theory of State education may deserve 
all the praise the author gives it. It may be described as “ the 
noblest education scheme” of them all, yet one obvious lesson of 
the Revolution is that splendid theories are mere bubbles to be 
broken by the wind unless practicable and backed by practical 
effort. It is in vain to regret that Condorcet did not foliow the 
example of Cromwell. The simple fact is that Condorcet was 
Condorcet, and not Cromwell. If he was endowed with the 
political foresight Mr. Balsillie credits him with, he would have 
dropped theorizing and played the Cromwell. With much that 
the writer urges on the important subject of the right direction 
of education, we entirely agree (Ch. [L., 56-73). The weakness. 
of the position taken up by those who shout “Great is Educa- 
tion!” lies in the levelling estimate of mankind they hold. 
Education provides an equipment for the struggle, but the result 
depends upon the man, not upon the education. 

The World of Science, by K. Elliot Steel, M.A. (Methuen & Co.), 
is the first volume of a new “Science Series,” “ suitable” as the 
prospectus announces, “ for use in schools,” though the preface to: 
the present volume declares “this book has been written chiefly 
for the information of those who, not having had the advantage 
of learning physical science in the course of their school educa- 
tion, may wish to know something respecting its methods and 
the wonders it has toshow.” As Mr. Steel’s manual is admirable 
in many ways, the apparent discrepancy is of little moment. The 
book is well calculated to attract and retain the attention of the 
young. The exposition of the fundamental facts of Light, Heat, 
Sound, Magnetism, and Physiology is excellently clear. The 
sections on Zoology and Chemistry are also concise and relevant. 
That devoted to Geology is far too slight. The illustrative 
diagrams are numerous and good. 

To another series, “Science in Plain Language,” belongs Mr. 
William Durham’s Astronomy: Sun, Moon, Stars, Sc. (A. & C. 
Black). This is a very comprehensive little book. It describes 
the principal facts and speculations connected with astronomy, 
and is written in plain language for plain people. Mr. Durham 
has not forgotten that plain people may be imaginative, as his 
stirring picture of “The Earth,as seen from the Moon” does 
sufficiently witness. 

Lyrics and Epigrams, by M. Gray (Edinburgh: Douglas), is a 
collection of translations in verse from Goethe, Schiller, Riickert, 
Heine, Chamisso, and other German poets. The ballads and songs 
are rendered with considerable spirit in some instances. “The 
Floweret Wonderfair ” is scarcely a translation of Der Bliimlein 
wunderschin, and “I know a floweret wonderfair” might be 
better Englished as “I know a floweret wondrous fair.” 

Mr. C. Adolf Rehder’s translation of Annie of Tharau (Aug. 
Siegle) introduces to the English reader the popular German 
poem by Franz Hirsch which deals with the courtship of Parta- 
tius, his marriage with Annie, and the famous song that Simon 
Dach wrote in honour of the wedding. The words and music of 
the old song are tolerably familiar, as Mr. Rehder says, through 
Longfellow’s version of the words. The rendering of the poem, 
which is worthy of its inspiration, is fluent, and the book is 
prettily got up in German fashion. 

Mr. John Orlebar Payne has issued for private circulation am 
interesting volume of Collections for a History of the Family of 
Malthus, the fruit of assiduous research in many districts of Eng- 
land and protracted genealogical studies. The name, variously 
spelt, appears to have existed in the north, east, and south of 
England in very remote times. The illustrious author of the 
Essay on the Prinei les of Population was descended from a 
Berkshire famil settled at Binfield, as Mr. Payne’s table shows, 
as far back as the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Three Addresses to Girls at School, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson 
(Percival & Co.), treat of education, high school education, and 
religion, with the eloquence and conviction that characterize the 
Headmaster of Clifton when discoursing on “ that inexhaustible 
subject, education.” All three addresses positively glow with 
the virtue that is in education and all that it may do, and ought 
to do. But Mr. Wilson’s enthusiasm for education leads him 
astray when he says that education “ ought to give you imagina- 
tion, and sympathy, and intelligence, and resource.” Education 
has no more power to give girls and boys imagination than it has 
to give them the heaven-sent gift of humour. Mar these gifts it 
may; make them it cannot. 

‘ow to Shade from Models, by W. E. Sparkes (Cassell & Co.), 
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is @ practical manual of instruction in the art of shading, render- 
ing of light, shade, and tone, in drawing from common objects 
and casts. The lessons are clear, simple, ee expressive, 
and capitally illustrated by the author’s diagrams 

From the same publishers we have the second annual volume 
of The Year-Book of Commerce, 1890-91, a handy compendium 
of statistical information, edited by Mr. Kenric B. Murray, 
and compiled under the authority of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Two excellent class-books for Indian schools are the Second 
Book of Geography, by Professor S. A. Hill, of which we have 
the third and revised edition (Allahabad: “Indian Press”), and 
the Third Book of Geography, by the same author, also issued 
from the “Indian Press.” Both books are well illustrated with 
maps and diagrams. 

e have also to note the fourth edition of the late Mr. T'aswell- 
Langmead’s English Constitutional History, revised by C. H. E. 
Carmichael (Stevens & 5 An Elementary Treatise on 
Hydrodynamics and Sound, by A. B. Basset, M.A. (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, & Co.); and The Epistle to the Galatians, with 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D.—“ The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” (Cambridge: at the 
University Press). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the 38 SourHAMPTON STREET, StRaND, Lonpon. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Saturvay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosaus Durrerron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Krosqus Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY GOON 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Madame FANNY MOODY andy 


CHARLES MANNERS will SING at the EVENING PRO! : 
Saturday next. November 22, at Eight. No extra charge. MENADE OONCERT 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w, 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS. PRESENTs, 
CREENS. 
MAPLE & CO. invite an | excinding Sane 


always an acceptable present, 


Collection of Ornamental and Useful | GO. have the MAPLE 


Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, 
and Complimentary Presents, including 
Clocks, Bronzes, Armour Trophies, Por- 
celain, Pictures, Etchings, Engravings, 
Photogravures, Statvary, &c., which 


London, including Louis i 
Seize, with Vernis Martin Dome 
also hand-embroidered Japanese 
and others in French and J 


Leather, as well as novelties 
Screens. in Te 


IANOS. 

Specially selected high-class In. 
struments, by all the most distinguished 
makers, in inlaid rosewood, decorated 
enamel, or other cases, in harmony with 

the prevailing styles cf furniture, 
MAPLE & CO. give buyers of Piangs 
the full a@vastene of the exceptional 
terms their immense trade has enabled 
them to make w vith the Manufacturer, 


will be found to be the best and most 
complete in London. 


APLE & CO. are now 
large and varied 

cti Oil Painti and Water- 
colours, Cia some very fine sub- 
jects by well-known Artists, all of which 
are being offered at purely commercial 
prices. Visitors are invited to walk 
through the Galleries and inspect the 


Collection. 
ROYAL NAVAL EXHI BITION, 1891, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—His Regal Highness THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
Honorary Ai miral of the Fleet. 

Firms intending to exhibit objects connected with the Royal Navy or Maritime interests 
in general are reminded that all applications must be received by 30th NovEMBER. 

Owners of Paintings, Drawings. Naval Relics, Models, &c., are invited to apply for Loa 
Forms and Regulations. 

For address Captain ALFRED JEPHSON, R.N., Hon. Secretary, 6 Oraig’s 


ie MEMORIAM.—On November 19, 1889, at the ‘residence of 


her mother, FANNY BEATRICE, in her nineteeuth year, the only daughter of Mr. 
Sages t Street, and FANNY MOBINSOS, his 


JouN PRTER of Oxfi Street 
wife, of Springerott, Norfolk Road, Regent's Park 


ADVERTISER, aged with several years’ e 
ence and thorough knowledge of al prsashes of the work, desires 4 PPOINT! 

as PRINCIPAL or ASSISTANT in a LIB Y. Good references.—Address, Box #4, 
Willing’ 8 Advertising Offices, 125 Strand, w.c 
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LYCEUM. .—RAVENSWOOD. 1D .—Every Evenin at 8 o'clock. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of fy hat | 
Friday, 17, to boys under the age of Fourteen 
—For further information tion ‘apuly to the to the Rev. the W. College, 


ARDEN, 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
an ENGINEER for em 
aie gg Firty STUDENTS will admitted Sees 


or th: 
tition the Secretarv of 


R4 


For Com State will offer TEN Appointments in the 
UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


O 


SHIPS of £30 and one of £15 
fourteen on January 1, Weal. 


HALLSIDE, GODALMING. Proparatory for Charterhouse 


and other Public Schools. First Scholarshi erhouse, 1890 ; Third Scheheedl 
en. All boys taught French and 


Marlborough, 1890, Four Assistant Uxiversity 
A. M. CURTEIS, M.A.., formerly ww of Trinity College, Oxford. 


or German. 
G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A.., formerly ical Scholar of Easter College, 
and late Assistant- Master theodore Side) in Charterho 


GRAY’S INN. 
XAMENATION for the “ BACON” 


and “ HOLT’ 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
NOTICE is hereby wz that an EXAMINATION for these SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
bes - Gray's = lali,on the 26th and the 27th days of May next, commencing st 
o'clock, A.M., precise 


Ling "holarships ‘are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 

dd are open to every Student for the Bar who, on the 26t of May next, shall have 
teen a Mt a Member of Gray's [nn for not more than aye Terma, a who shall ha 
Term x ow his admission, inclusive of that in, or before, which he shall 


ey Scholarships there will be set two papers of Questions, viz. : 


An EXAMINATION will be held on December 8 for FIVE Lend ecules 
ro cone. tenable for three years. be under 
lars from the HEAD- MASTER. 


In me Examination for the 
One on the Constitutional History of England down to the present time. fey vibe 
tnd. One on the General a sid of England from the Accession of Henry 
the death of Elizabeth with the 
And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more subjects connected Tied 
Constitutional History of England, or with its General History the be ‘do 


period ; any one of which a may select ; and, on 
select, he will be required to write a short 
‘he time to be allowed for each of these three | papers will be three hours. 
(Signed) JAMES SHEIL, Treasurer. 
ALFRED H. LUSH. Examiners 


PRE BOILLA, _LAUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, late 
of the N High School. and her. ter, Mme. WORMS, 


end 


nie-court. Num mited —Add.vess, Mme. 100 Upper Tulse Hid 
m December 19 till January 10, 1891 SS 


OARD-RESIDENCE, 2b Kensington Palace. —DE 
Bos . De Vere Gardens, choice — Residen newly decors 
heed y furnished affords home comforts, with cuisine, = appoint 
wud service equal to the best hotels ; table-d" hote meee Cited ba tables English 
servants only private si ing-rooms, sm ing-room. and ve fit 


Raho. ar. Ellen Gort Graig, Mise Mar 


sa to Five end during the performance.—L 


ventilated ; perfect sanitation; terms 
Telephone 8:24. Note address and inspect. 
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